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The Inventor of Wireless Telegraphy 

In “On the Air’ (PATHFINDER, Sept. 
17) appears this statement: “The first 
radio amateur was Guglielmo Marconi, the 
great Italian who invented wireless tel- 
egraphy in 1895.” 1 wonder where PATH- 
FINDER got the idea that wireless teleg- 
raphy was invented by Guglielmo Mar- 
coni? I wonder because some of the old 
scientific publications contain the data 
pertaining to the origin of radio and such 
data reveal the following facts: 

1) Both wireless telegraphy and wire- 
less telephony were invented and also 
patented by the American physicist, Prof. 
Amos Emerson Dolbear, who was the head 
of the physics department at Tufts Col- 
lege. 

2) The year in which Guglielmo Marconi 
was a 9-year-old child, Prof. Dolbear de- 
scribed wireless telegraphy and wireless 
telephony—or radio—to the people*assem- 
bled in Montreal at the meeting of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. That was in 1883... 

3) The year in which Marconi was a 12- 
year-old lad, Prof. Dolbear described 
radio again, this time to the readers of 
the old Scientific American Supplement, 
dated Dec. 11, 1886. The heading was 
“Electric Communication Without Wires.” 
Under it was Prof. Dolbear’s description 
of his telegraphic and telephonic equip- 
ment... 
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“It Pays to Get a Guide” 
Referring to Mrs. Umberger’s depreca- 
tion of guides in Washington (PATH- 
FINDER, “Readers Write,” Oct. 1), allow 
me to state that ever since I visited the 
capital city some years ago, I have advised 
all friends visiting Washington to pro- 
cure a licensed guide, as more can be seen 
in a day with proper guidance than in a 
week without it. Of course, the city is 
crawling with guides, but when one has 
been employed, the rest won’t bother you. 
It pays to get a guide. 
Howard Potts 
Byesville, 0. 


About Chain Stores 
In your October 1 issue on page 12, you 
presented the A & P offensive against Mr. 
Patman’s bill, which someone in your or- 


porate contro] the faculties of the un- 
known many, only by reopening to them 
the opportunities for leadership, can con- 
fidence in our future be restored and the 
existiag misery overcome; and that only 
through participation by the many in the 
responsibilities and determinations oi 
business can Americans secure the moral 
and intellectual development which is es- 
sential to the maintenance of liberty.” 

Cc. T. Habegger 
Berne, Ind. 


Men in the Kitchen 

Do you also pay your editorial staff for 
cutting out paper dolls? The statement, 
“The man does not'live who cannot pre- 
pare a better meal than a woman” in the 
editorial “For Men Only” appearing in 
your Oct. 1 issue was ridiculous .. . 

Granted there are. many men famous 
for their abilities in the culinary art, yet 
far in the majority are the young men 
and old who would rebel vigorously were 
they relegated to the kitchen permanently. 
Stuff and nonsense . .. I would certainly 
enjoy watching your author sit down to a 
plate of warmed-up raw eggs, such as one 
male member of our family prepares, with 
stale left-over coffee and a huge chunk of 
bread with greasy butter left standing 
out all night. There is your man who 
does live who cannot prepare a better 
meal than any woman... Be careful, edi- 
tor, of the lightning that may strike in 
the form of irate husbands whose wives 
have tied apron strings around their 
paunchy middles (not caused by chipped 
beef in cream) and shoved them into the 
kitchens to muddle around .. . 

Mrs. W. W. Thayer 
Chicago, Ill. ; 

. .. Certainly the average man gets his 
peas from a can, because he would not 
know what to do with fresh peas. Give 
him one quart of fresh shelled peas to 


cook and what happens? He turns out * 


something that can be used in nothing 
but a seatter-gun. “Once a week” is really 
too, too often for any average man to be 
typned loose in any well-regulated kitch- 
a 


Mrs. William Governor 
Holmesburg, Pa. . 


Allow me to compliment the man who 
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wrote “For Men Only.” To substantia 
this man’s contention, let me relate a 
actual occurrence. Last fall Mrs. Rya 
and myself were invited to a “pot lu 
dinner.” Each woman was asked to brin 
a certain dish so that all would make »; 
what might be called a balanced me; 
But a couple of women who were to brin. 
the meat, potatoes, bread, beans, or whai- 
ever you might expect on a table, faile: 
to Show up. As a result, we had 11 bi: 
dishes of salad, at least that many oth: 
dishes of some kind of a mixed-up go. 
and about 6 or 7 big cakes. That was ou 

nquet. I never ate so much salad ji), 
my life... 

Forrest Eugene Rya: 

Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 


"..- To the Mercy of the Wolf?” 

Could the American Revolutionary W i; 
have been fought and won by the advo- 
cates of “peace at any price”? Could t! 
tyrants of the past ages have been sub- 
dued if such was the general conception? 
Today two democratic ‘nations of Euro): 
have capitulated to the demands of « 
crazed fanatic. These nations have repu- 
diated the agreement to defend Czec)\- 
slovakia from dismemberment and _ii- 
perialism. Are these two democratic 
countries marking time while the wanton 
derelictions continue to undermine p.- 
tional security, with the avowed purpos 
of bringing about a war, more gigantic 
and terrible than any yet experienced’: 

Is it a good example to leave the lam)! 
to the mercy of the wolf? If the example 
is an exalted one, it no doubt exerts a 
strong suggestive influence over every :- 
gressor to emulate the example. The his- 
tory of nations proves that the insatiab|e 
aggressor and that nation steeped in leth- 
argy both have a demoralizing influence. 
Both are exemplified in Europe today, 
making war inevitable. 

F. M. Johnson 

Arlington, Wash. 


We read much-in newspapers that t\e 
democracies have lost their prestige on 
account of Hitler. I think this is wrong. 
Democracies were degenerating long }- 
fore Hitler became a dictator . . . 


Henry Baer 
York, Neb. 


Are England, France, Russia and Amer- 
ica planning to let Germany, Italy an: 
Japan rule the world? If not, why dou’ 
they stop those countries’ mad scram): 
for power at once? 

L. N. Sawyer 
Sandpoint, Idaho 


Trade Schools and Crime 
We here in California have just com- 
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CIVIL SERVICE 





Reformers Still Have Goals To Strain For 


\N WASHINGTON last week, three 

happy officials went to call at the 
White House. Harry B. Mitchell of 
Montana, Lucille McMillin of Tennes- 
see and Samuel H. Ordway, Jr., of 
New York, members of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, personally reported to 
the President a pleasing fact: by next 
February, nearly four-fifths of all Fed- 
eral employees will be working under 
the merit system of government. 

Published by the Commissioners two 
weeks ago, this item caused scarcely a 
ripple when it was dropped into the 
pool of national and foreign news. In 
1938, public interest in good govern- 
ment is low. This 
apathy is nothing 
new. A President 
was assassinated 
before public 
opinion could be 
roused in favor of 
the first important 
civil service re- 
form in the Unit- 
ed States. 

Nevertheless, 
conducting the 
business of gov- 
ernment is a big 
and  unquestion- 
ably important 
business in itself. 
In 1937, it has been 
estimated, 3,600,- 
(00 persons work- 
ed in the civil 
service of local, 
state and Federal 
governments, 
Their number in- 
cluded all public servants except 
judges, soldiers, sailors and marines. 
lheir payroll for the year was esti- 
inated at five biHion dollars, 

Without this army of workers, life 
in America would become chaotic. 
The laws and regulations of govern- 
ment could’ not be enforced; corpora- 
tions could not be chartered; copy- 
rights and patents would be disre- 
garded; all except private education 
would be abandoned; lawlessness 
would reign and death-dealing plagues 
would spread. In the words of emi- 
nent Dr. Charles Beard, the bureau- 
cracy of government employees forms 
“an amazing technical and economic 
Structure, reaching in its ramifications 
far beyond the eye of any single 
observer.” 

_ Of civil servants who make up this 
impressive bureaucracy, more than 
1,000,000 are teachers or school system 
employees. Outside the field of edu- 


cation, counties and other local sub- 
divisions of government employ only 
285,000 persons; states employ 333,000 
and cities employ 675,000. Largest 
single employer of all is the Federal 
government, 

Three months ago, when the Civil 
Service Commission made its semi- 
annual report on the number of Fed- 
eral workers, it counted 852,000—a 
peacetime high. With more than 115,- 
000 of this total, Washington was the 
center of government population, but 
most government employees did their 
business outside of Washington. Two 
government departments—the Post Of- 





fice and Agriculture—employed nine 
out of every 20 Federal workers. Post- 
master General James A. Farley, with 
285,714 subordinates, was the “chief” 
of more government workers than any 
other department head. 

SPOILS: “One office holder,” Farley 
once declared, “is worth 40 votes.” 
The ability to give out jobs—both to 
insure future support and to reward 
faithful supporters for past perform- 
ances—has long been counted one of 
the chief assets of a political party 
in power. 

Despite this tradition, it was obvi- 
ously the intent of early administra- 
tors that the employees of the govern- 
ment should hold office during good 
behavior. President Madison went so 
far as to hold that the wanton re- 
moval of a meritorious official was an 
impeachable offense. 

This theory was brusquely disre- 
garded by Andrew Jackson. Senator 


William Marcy of New York coined 
the famous phrase: “to the victor. be- 
long the spoils”; Marcy’s friend, Mar- 
tin Van Buren, later President, im- 
pressed the idea on Jackson, After 
he became President in 1829, “Old 
Hickory” removed government em- 
ployees wholesale, replacing them with 
deserving Jacksonians, He explained: 
“No one man has any more intrinsic 
right to official stdtion than another 
. . « | cannot but believe that. more is 
lost by long continuance of men in 
office than is generally to be gained by 
their experience.” Thus was founded 
a practice which has harmed American 
government for more than a century. 

By the time of President Grant, the 
inefficiency and corruptibility of po- 
litical job-holders had become a na- 
tional scandal. Hordes of office seek- 
ers descended on Washington each 
Inauguration Day, 
and the pressure 
on the President 
and other execu- 
tives for jobs made 
it difficult for them 
to carry on their 


necessary busi- 
ness. In 1871, 
Grant set up a 


Civil Service Com- 
mission to study 
the problem, but 
its work was stop- 
ped a year later 
when its appro- 
priations were not 
renewed by Con- 
gress. 

Little official ac- 
tion was taken on 
the problem for 
the next 10 years. 
But in New York, 
public-spirited 
citizens founded 
the New York Civil Service Reform 
Association in 1877. During the next 
four years similar movements were 
started in at least mine other cities. 
Their cause was aided by a tragedy. 

On July 2, 1881, President James { 
Garfield entered a Washington rail- 
road station to board a train which 
was to take him to a college reunion. 
In the waiting room, he was shot in 
the back by Charles Guiteau, an ob- 
scure Chicago lawyer. Garfield died 
in September, and Guiteau was hanged 
in the next year. Violent and abusive 
on the witness stand during his trial, 
he had made clear the reason for his 
action: he had been trying to get a job 
which the President had not given him, 

The whole country was shocked. As 
Garfield lay dying, civil service reform 
groups met in New York and founded 
the National Civil Service Reform 


International 


Mitchell, Mrs. McMillin and Ordway (I. to r.) Make Up the Three-Member Commission 


(Continued on page 21) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Hodgepodge 

Physically, Franklin Roosevelt was 
in two places last week—Hyde Park, 
N, Y., and Washington, D. C. Mental- 
ly, however, Presidential duties took 
him into a dozen different fields. 
Espionage, unemployment, taxation, 
the plight of Jews abroad, and even a 
corpse all contributed to the hodge- 
podge that made up the Roosevelt 
week. 

At Hyde Park, rounding out his 
week’s stay at his home on the Hudson, 
the President spent most of his time 
seeing visitors and made special news 
in a discussion with the press about 
foreign spies in America, 

@ First among the visitors was a 
group of Democratic nominees from 
Pennsylvania headed by Senator 
Joseph Guffey and Governor George 
Earle. Chief object of the callers was 
to have themselves photographed with 
the President for campaign purposes, 
and to tell him optimistically that they 
would carry their state by at least 
200,000 votes next month, 

@ Another pilgrim to -Hyde Park 
was fat, tousle-headed Heywood 
Broun, syndicated columnist and head 
of the C. I. O.-affiliated Newspaper 
Guild. Broun suggested to Roosevelt 
that an impartial fact-finding body 
might bring peace between the C. I. O. 
and the A, F. of L., and also asked 
more WPA aid for down-at-the-heels 
newspapermen. 

@ The visitor noted with most in- 
terest was Professor Felix Frank- 
furter of the Harvard Law School, who 
appeared with his wife for their “an- 
nual stay” at the Roosevelt home. Al- 
though the President warned reporters 
against “going out on a limb” in specu- 
lating over Frankfurter’s call, rumors 
immediately started that the two men 


had met to discuss a Supreme Court: 


successor to the late Benjamin Car- 
dozo. Frankfurter, patron of the 
“bright young men” who are popu- 
iarly supposed to play a major though 
silent part in the New Deal, is general- 
ly conceded to have the inside track 
for the Court appointment. 

@ A heavy incfease in the number 
of foreign spies prying into American 
military secrets, the President told a 
press conference, made it advisable to 
expand and coordinate this nation’s 
counter-espionage system. Therefore, 
Roosevelt said, he might recommend 
to the next Congress establishment of 
a central counter-espionage agency to 
absorb the anti-spy activities now di- 
vided among several departments 
(PATHFINDER, July 16). 

Returning to Washington by special 
train, the President found his desk 
piled high with work. Demanding im- 
mediate attention were such diverse 
topics as budgets and taxation, a re- 
port on unemployment and_ the 
troubles of Jewry. 

@ In the first of a series of confer- 


ences with Treasury Secretary Mor- 
genthau, Roosevelt surveyed the broad 
problem of bolstering government 
revenues to finance government spend- 
ing. Refusing to reveal any details of 
their discussion, Morgenthau admitted 
that the conferences might lead to 
complete revision of the Federal tax 
system next year. 

@ Resigning his post as director of 
the National Unemployment Census, 
John D. Biggers told the President that 
a glut of female labor formed the crux 
of the unemployment problem. His 
studies, Biggers reported, had showed 
that there were 2,740,000 more women 
in or seeking jobs last November than 
had been expected on the basis of the 
1930 census. On the same date, he 
said, there were 39,978,000 men and 
14,496,000 women in the labor market. 
Biggers also noted that his census had 
cost only $1,900,000 of the $5,000,000 
originally appropriated by Congress 
for the purpose. 

@ Senator Robert Wagner of New 





International] 
Frankfurter’s Visit Caused Most Comment 


York announced he would head a dele- 
gation of Senators in an appeal to 
Roosevelt to dissuade Great Britain 
from its reported intention of blocking 
further Jewish immigration into Pales- 
tine (see page 7). Wagner pointed out 
that there are some 9,000 American 
citizens in Palestine, and that Amer- 
ican investments there total about 
$50,000,000. 

@ The President gave thought to 
the Jewish problem also as it pertain- 
ed to Italy. To the government of that 
nation, Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
sent a pointed message noting that 
Italians in this country were not dis- 
criminated against because of race or 
creed, and expressing the hope that 
the 200 American Jews in Italy would 
not be subjected to the restrictions re- 
cently placed on Jewry by the Fascist 
government (see page 8). 

@ A dead man claimed Roosevelt’s 


Pathfinde:: 


attention when a lawyer named A, | 
Eben asked the Department of Justic. 
to pay expenses of moving tlie body «; 
George Watters, witness in a Feder: 
mail fraud case who had died in 
Chicago jail, back to Watters’ home j; 
New York City. When the Depart. 
ment said it could not defray the cos:. 
Eben dug into his law books and dis- 
covered that the President could au- 
thorize such expenditure. Appeal: 
to for aid, Roosevelt promptly grant«:| 
the unusual request. 





Court: Groundwork 


Mooney vs. Smith, Warden of San 
Quentin Penitentiary: The petiti: 
for writ of certiorari in this cas: 
is denied. Dissenting: Mr. Justice 
Black and Mr. Justice Reed. 


With that terse refusal to revie. 
the California Supreme Court’s denia! 
of freedom to pudgy, belligerent 5)- 
year-old Tom Mooney, the U. S. Su- 
preme Court last week high-lighted » 
otherwise drab beginning of its labors 
for the next eight months. 

In a mass of 300 decisions, the 
Mooney verdict stood out not only be- 
cause of the notoriety surrounding tly 
case (PATHFINDER, Jan. 8), but also 
because of the notation of two dissen|: 
Such notation is itself unusual in «e- 
cisions on petitions for review. More- 
over, Chief Justice Hughes told a S« 
ate committee last year that such pe- 
titions are ordinarily granted if two 
justices think they should be. Thus 
it seemed that the Court had over- 
ridden the wishes of its two Rooseve!! 
appointees, Black and Reed, and bh: 
been careful to publicize its action. 

Behind San Quentin’s gray walls, 
serving his 22nd year of imprisonment 
for the San Francisco bombing with 
which he was linked on dubious evi- 
dence, Mooney admitted he was “keei- 
ly disappointed” at the third blow to 
his hopes to be delivered by the Su- 
preme Court, Although his lawyers in 
Washington promised to persist in 
their legal battle, Mooney himself said 
he was pinning his faith on the prom- 
ise of Culbert L. Olson to pardon him 
if Olson is elected Democratic Gover- 
nor of California next month. 

The rest of the Supreme Court’s first 
decision day was taken up with grant- 
ing or denying other petitions for re 
view. These decisions laid th 
groundwork for and suggested th: 
nature of the Court’s activities during 
the next eight months. Notable among 
the cases the justices agreed to con- 
sider were three concerning the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board: (1) Was 
the NLRB within its rights in with- 
drawing charges against the Ford 
Motor Company after the Suprem: 
Court had hit similar procedure by) 
other Federal agencies? (2) May th: 
NLRB invoke the Wagner Act to pro- 
tect workers who have struck in viola- 
tion of contract? (3) Under what cir- 
cumstances may the NLRB compel re- 
hiring of discharged employees? 

The Court refused to review: (1) 
conviction of four Massachusetts wom- 
en for distributing contraceptives and 
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»irth control literature; (2) conviction 
¢ Charles “Lucky” Luciano for con- 
jucting a prostitution racket in New 
York City; (3) the constitutionality of 
reciprocal trade treaties. 


Labor: Shut Door 


Last fortnight, as the American Fed- 
eration of Labor opened its 58th annu- 
| convention in Houston, Tex., Presi- 
dent Roosevelt urged it to keep open 
the door to peace with John L. Lewis’ 
Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion. Last week, however, despite an 
impassioned plea that the President’s 
advice be heeded, it seemed that the 
door had been slammed shut. 

(he plea was made by Daniel J. 
robin, A. F. of L, vice president, mem- 
ber of the executiye council, and pres- 
ident of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, whose 350,000 
members make it the Federation’s 
largest affiliate. Pounding the speak- 
er’s stand, he shouted to the delegates: 
“Tell the council in unmistakable 
terms that it must meet with these 
people (the C. I. O.) if called, Tell 
them to reach an agreement on every 
point of the dispute that is feasi- 
ble...” Later, he threatened to lead 
his union out of the Federation unless 
it reopened the peace parleys. 

Nevertheless, Tobin’s plea and pres- 
sure failed. With only one dissenting 
vote, the convention approved a reso- 
lution raising its price of peace. Con- 
taining six pages of bitter personal 

iitacks against Lewis, the resolution 
declared that as long as he was “dic- 
tator” of the C. I. O., the A. F. of L. 
could not make peace. 

In Washington, Lewis was quick to 
take advantage of the implied invi- 
tation to quit. In a statement explain- 
ing how “very sad” he was over the 
\. F. of L.’s “hymn of hate,” he said: 
“[ am willing to resign ... as chair- 
man of the C, I. O., if Mr. Green will 
simultaneously resign as president of 
the A. F. of L.” Although Green term- 
ed this offer a “grandiose bluff,” he did 
ot call it. 

While the peace door was thus clos- 
ing, the convention took such other 
important steps as these: (1) signifi- 
cantly rebuffed, after a bitter floor 
lebate, the Federation’s powerful 
policy-forming Resolutions Commit- 
tee by refusing to accept a committee 
report criticizing New Deal policies 
is “socialistic”; (2) voted unanimous- 
ly to support the railway labor unions, 
if they are forced to strike against a 
proposed 15-per-cent wage cut; (3) 
\dopted a report criticizing the Nation- 
i| Labor Relations Board and propos- 
ing nine amendments to the Wagner 
Act. 

Meanwhile, as fall auto production 
gained momentum, the recently recon- 
ciled United Auto Workers leadership 
launched a concerted drive for a 32- 
hour-week in the auto industry, with 
the purpose of “sharing the work” 

during the rehiring period among thou- 
sands of jobless WA. W. members. In 
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International 
Tobin’s Pleas and Threats Went Unheeded 


addition to opening negotiations with 
General Motors and Chrysler, the 
U. A. W. also approached Henry Ford, 
the union’s bitterest industrial enemy. 
That a Ford-U. A. W. agreement might 
be in the wind was indicated when 
(1) U. A. W. President Homer Martin 
discussed the problem on friendly 
terms with tough Ford Personnel Di- 
rector Harry Bennett on Ford prop- 
erty, and (2) Ford himself dropped in 
to shake Martin’s hand. 





States’ Fights 


Except when squabbling with an- 
other state, never does a state raise 
more whoop and holler than when it 
feels the Federal government is poach- 
ing on its preserves. Last week the 
whoop and holler were heard on both 
accounts: (1) as New Jersey and Dela- 
ware squared off for another round in 
a 200-year-old boundary dispute and 
(2) as Vermont and New Hampshire 
glared suspiciously at the Federal gov- 
ernment’s plans for flood control in 
New England. One harmonious note 
in the dealings last week of state with 
state and of state with the United 
States was in connection with a mid- 
west proposal for a 2,000-mile scenic 
roadway. 

Flood Control: With rehabilitation 
from last month’s hurricane still New 
England’s foremost problem, the Fed- 
eral government pressed for adoption 
of an $11,000,000 flood control pro- 
gram, An immediate hitch was brought 
about by Republican Governors George 
D. Aiken of Vermont and Francis P. 
Murphy of New Hampshire, both of 
whom raised the issue of interfer- 
ence with states’ rights. The guber- 
natorial opposition was directed at 
the Federal plan to utilize water- 
power generated at the dams to be 
built under the program. In a formal 
statement Aiken said Vermont would 
balk at any plan requiring the state 
“to surrender ownership and juris- 
diction over natural resources.” Gov- 
ernor Murphy said New Hampshire 
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wanted the dams but would “fight to 
the bitter end” any attempt by the 
U. S. to obtain water power rights in 
return for money grants. 

»-Boundary: For 200 years New Jersey 
and Delaware have disagreed over 
their boundary line in Delaware Bay. 
At present, Delaware has pier and 
wharfage rights on the Jersey side of 
the bay, but at various times, Jersey 
oystermen and fishermen seeking to 
use these waters have fought bloody 
battles with Delaware citizens. All 
along, Delaware has insisted that it is 
entitled to its present privileges under 
authority granted by King Charles I 
of England in the 17th century. Re- 
cently, however, a document discover- 
ed by a Baltimore, Md., attorney pur- 
ported to show that this boundary 
line had been cancelled in‘ a letter 
from James, Duke of. York, to his 
brother, the King. Last week, at the 
behest of New Jersey, a British expert 
on historical handwritings was en 
route to Trenton, N. J., to decide the 
authenticity of the letter. New Jersey 
officials declared that if the cancelling 
letter were authenticated, they would 
bring the boundary dispute once more 
before the Supreme Court, which has 
twice decided in favor of Delaware. 

Roads: In St. Louis, Mo., last week, 
representatives of five states agreed on 
the desirability of a road extending 
from Lake Itasca State Park in Minne- 
sota, where the Mississippi River rises, 
to Chalmette National Monument in 
Louisiana, where the Mississippi 
empties into the Gulf Stream. States 
represented were Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Arkansas and Louisiana. The 
representatives conferred with Secre- 
tary of Interior Harold Ickes, who 
gave “general approval” to the plan, 
but the conferees decided on no pro- 


visions for financing. 
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Americana— 


“No Parking”: Driving through rush- 
hour traffic in Chicago, Lll., Walter 
Boston pulled up short, then noticed 
a policeman yelling and waving his 
hands violently beside the car. Boston 
leaned out and said: “There’s so much 
noise I can’t hear you. What did you 
say?” “I said,” yelled the cop, “that 
you’ve stopped your car on my left 
foot, and it hurts.” 

Lure: Enforcing an ordinance 
against riding on sidewalks, two 
policemen of Lexington, Ky., confiscat- 
ed a pair of scooters. Unable to resist 
the call of youth, each officer boarded 
his prize, and they raced each other 
to the station house, 

Beginner’s Luck: About to try his 
first case as prosecutor in the County 
Criminal District Court at Dallas, 
Tex., Leo Darley was dismayed. to 
learn_that the defendant had no lawyer. 
“Go and get one quick—we’re going 
to trial,” commanded the prosecutor. 
The defendant hustled off. Darley is 
still waiting for his return. 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





Europe: Bandwagon 


@ At Windhoek, in the British man- 
date colony of Southwest Africa, the 
United Nationalist South African Par- 
ty agitated last week for a plebiscite 
on the question of returning the 323,- 
000 square miles of cattle and diamond 
country comprising Southwest Africa 
to its former owner, Germany. 

In the Free City of Danzig, 
which despite a 96 per cent German 
population was wrested from Ger- 
many after the World war to give 
Poland access to the sea, Nazi leader 
Albrecht Foerster declared to his fol- 
lowers, who include 70 of the 72 depu- 
ties in Danzig’s Parliament: “We in 
Danzig embody the German state. 
We belong to no other state. We alone 
hold our fate in our hands.” Foer- 
ster’s words hinted that, although Hit- 
ler has said he has “no more territo- 
rial demands in Europe,” he would 
not slam the door of the Reich to Dan- 
ziggers begging to be let in. 

q@ In Geneva, the Swiss government 
put a three-months ban on the pub- 
lication of the anti-Fascist Journal 
des Nations because it had referred to 
the conference of Hitler, Chamber- 
lain, Mussolini and Daladier at Mu- 
nich (PATHFINDER, Oct. 15) as a 
“club of pork butchers.” 

@ In Belgrade, Premier Milan Sto- 
yadinovitch dissolved Parliament. A 
Hitlerite politician, Stoyadinovitch ap- 
parently wanted to wipe out the par- 
ties favoring friendship with the west- 
ern democracies by calling a general 
election for the moment when Yugo- 
slavia’s disillusion with the democra- 
cies was most pronounced. 

q At Ankara, Turkey, where he had 
stopped off on a selling trip through 
southeast Europe, Nazi Economics 
Minister Walther Funk announced 
blandly that Germany was about to 
lend the Turkish government 150,000,- 
000 marks ($65,150,000) for the pur- 
chase of German guns and machinery. 


These episodes were like bits of col- 
ored glass set in motion at the bottom 
of a kaleidoscope. 


The tremendous 





events leading up to the Munich con- 
ference, and the tremendous prestige 
with which Hitler emerged from that 
conference had shaken the political 
system of Europe. As the fragments 
settled back into place, they formed 
the unmistakable pattern of a large 
brown swastika, French influence 
seemed dead. From the Baltic to the 
Black Sea, small nations scrambled to 
climb on Hitler’s bandwagon. 

In Germany itself, Hitler had never 
been more popular. Germans, hardly 
daring to believe that the opposition 
to Nazi aims in Czechoslovakia—that 
opposition which once seemed so for- 
midable—had melted away, shook 
their heads in awe. 

Even Hitler seemed a little amazed 
at his own victory. Speaking at Saar- 
bruecken, where he had gone to dedi- 
cate a new opera house, he summed 
up his achievements for 1938 as the 
“joining of 10,000,000 Germans and 
about 110,000 square kilometers (42,470 
square miles) to the Reich . . . without 
bloodshed.” His references to the de- 
mocracies were, as usual, truculent. 
He named former British Foreign Sec- 
retary Anthony Eden, recently resign- 
ed First Lord of the Admiralty Alfred 
Duff Cooper, and Nazi-hating Winston 
Churchill as three statesmen whom he 
would prefer the British people did 
not put in power. The general tone 
of Hitler’s words; however, was that 
of a grumpy man who had just eaten a 
heavy dinner and wanted time to di- 
gest it. In one speech he gave notice 
that “we can all—both Germany and 
foreign countries—joyfully anticipate 
Christmas.” 

The Fuehrer was showered with 
adulation. Every day his army moved 
farther into Czechoslovakia, Every 
day Hitler appeared on new balconies, 
made new speeches, heard the heils 
of new multitudes. His triumph was 
marred only once, when a bouquet of 
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Every Day Hitler’s Army Moved Deeper Into Czechoslovakia with Clockwork Precision 
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roses thrown by an admirer caught 
him squarely above the mustache an! 
scratched his face. Throwing flowers 3; 
the Fuehrer was promptly forbidde; 
From the four zones marked out 
Munich, the German army marche: 
into a fifth zone which included eve 
more territory than had been refuse: 


‘Hitler at Godesberg (PATHFINDER, 


Oct. 8). The occupation was carried 
out with clockwork precision. Czecho- 
slovakia, her original 54,000 squar 
miles shrunken to about 42,000, becan 
a peanut-shaped state whose two 
halves were linked by a 40-mile waist 
of land where no railroads or high- 
ways ran. 

To save this remnant, the Czechs 
proceeded to make their country into a 
German dependency. The Czech Min- 
ister to Rome, hard-headed Dr. Fran- 
tisek Chvalkovsky, became new For- 
eign Minister. Astutely, his first move 
was to grant complete self-rule to the 
Slovaks and turn over to them the ne- 
gotiations with Hungary, which was 
demanding a slice of Czechoslovakia 
equal to the shares of Germany and 
Poland combined. For years the Slo- 
vaks had been flirting with Hungary 
Last week, feeling themselves fre: 
they about-faced and became staunch 
opponents of frontier revision. E.- 
cept for the occupation of two border 
towns, the Hungarian army was 
stalled. 

Meanwhile Hungary and Poland 
were demanding that Ruthenia (east- 
ern Czechoslovakia) be divided to 
give them a common border. Knowing 
that the Germans wanted to keep 
Ruthenia intact as a possible corridor 
for Nazi troops, Chvalkovsky slyly en- 
listed German aid to set the three 
conquerors quarreling among them- 
selves. Czech editorials that said 
Czechoslovakia must turn her back on 
democracy, and Slovak editorials that 
said Slovakia must take her stand 
“against the Marxist-Jewish ideology.” 
were approvingly reprinted in the Ger- 
man press. Czechoslovakia, last de- 
mocracy of Central Europe, took her 
place on the Nazi bandwagon. He: 
chief remaining problem was the pres- 
ence in Prague of about 60,000 German 
democrats, Jews, and unemployed 
Czechs who had been warned by. Nazi 
leader Konrad Henlein that if they 
ever went back to Sudetenland—‘we 
will imprison you till you turn black.” 

Elimination of Czechoslovakia as 2 
barrier to Nazi expansion was one of 
the goals laid down in Hitler’s guide 
book to Nazi policy, Mein Kamp. 
Another goal was the elimination of 
France as a first-class power. Last 
week, back from a tour of Sudeten- 
land, New York Times reporter Fred 
erick T. Birchall looked at the stat: 
of Europe and heaved a sigh: “France's 
influence has vanished as thorough], 
as last year’s snow. What Conti- 
nental country would now make a 
treaty with France and expect it to 
be kept?” 

On the surface, France was united 
as never before. Premier Daladier, 
who “kept us out of war,’ was ‘the 
popular idol. The ‘Senate by a vote 
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of 286 to four renewed until Nov. 15 
the Premier’s dictatorial power over 
finances, The power, however, had 
strings attached, and the unity of 
France had fissures. The Communists, 
openly flouting the fiction of the Popu- 
lar Front for the first time, voted 
against the government. Maurice 
Thorez, secretary of the French Com- 
munist party, sent out a broad invi- 
tation to Socialists, extreme national- 
ists, and other enemies of the Munich 
agreement to oppose Daladier. 

In England, the Munich conference 
had its effect in a spout of oratory. 
Chamberlain was praised and damned 
in thundering metaphors and quota- 
tions from the Bible, Shakespeare and 
Shelley. The Prime Minister in a 
masterly speech based his defense on 
two claims: (1) “I did avert war.” 
(2) “To accuse us of having. . . be- 
trayed Czechoslovakia is simply pre- 
posterous. All we did was to save her 
from annihilation.” When the votes 
were counted in the House of Com- 
mons the Munich accord had been rati- 
fied three to one. Tired but happy, 
Chamberlain went off to fish in the 
river Tweed. 

An unexpected and almost comic- 
opera result of the Munich conference 
was a letter which appeared on the 
front page of Pravda, in Moscow. 
Signed by 11 internationally famous 
Soviet aviators, it was a howling at- 
tack on Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh. 
Last August, Lindbergh visited Russia 
ind was entertained lavishly by So- 
viet airmen. Two weeks ago a mime- 
ographed London gossip sheet, The 
Week, printed the rumor that Lind- 
bergh had been among the guests at a 
London dinner given by wealthy Vis- 
countess Astor and that during the 
evening he had referred to Soviet 
aviation as “chaotic” and declared the 
Germans could defeat the British, Rus- 
sian, French and Czech air squadrons 
combined. Lindbergh’s ideas, accord- 
ing to The Week, led Prime Minister 
Chamberlain not to go war, 

That Soviet aviation was chaotic, 
Soviet aviators branded a “stupid lie.” 
On the contrary, “the Soviet air fleet 
is at least equal to the air force of 
Germany and Japan combined.” The 
letter went on to call Lindbergh a 
“Fascist lackey” and to announce that 
since he married a “millionaire wife” 
he had made only little flights “such 
as are made in this country by any 
member of an aviation club.” 

En route to Berlin to attend the an- 
nual session of the Lilienthal Society 
of Aerial Research, Lindbergh refused 
comment. Outspoken Lady Astor, 
however, snapped that Lindbergh had 
not made a statement “about Soviet 
aviation or anything else” at her 
dinners. The American-born peeress, 
who is equally famed for her rabid 
prohibitionism and her habit of heck- 
ling Laborites in the House of Cop- 
mons, of which she was the first wom- 
an member, seized the chance to 
squelch another gossip item. British 
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International 
Lady Astor Sniffed at “Propaganda” 


columnists have long hinted darkly 
that Lady Astor’s country home, Clive- 
den, was the headquarters for a group 
of Red-hating, pro-German aristocrats 


who were dictating British foreign 
policy. Sniffed Lady Astor: “There is 


no such thing as a Cliveden set. You 

can safely attribute the whole thing 

to Communist propaganda.” 
oo 


Cross vs. Swastika 


The basic conflict between reli- 
gion—with its emphasis on duty to 
God—and dictatorship—with its in- 
sistence on duty to the state—has long 
festered in totalitarian countries. 
Clashes between the Vatican and Mus- 
solini have left a problem still un- 
solved in Italy (PATHFINDER, Aug. 
13). Last month, a pastoral letter cir- 
culated by the Roman Catholic episco- 
Germany flung defiance al 
what the letter described as Nazi ef- 
forts to undermine not only Catholi- 
cism but all Christianity as well. 

Last week, the long-smouldering 
conflict between cross and swastika 
was glowing at white heat on a new 
front—in overwhelmingly. Catholic 











International 


Innitzer Was the Center of Attack 





Austria, whose absorption by Ger- 
many swelled the number of Catho- 
lics in the Reich from 21 millions to 
27% millions, Focal personality of 
the latest church-state clash was 62- 
year-old Theodore Cardinal Innitzer, 
Archbishop of Vienna. 

In a series of open letters, the Car- 
dinal had attacked Nazi regulations 
compelling civil rites for all mar- 
riages and removing priests and nuns 
from teaching.and hospital posts. Last 
fortnight, to a congregation that jam- 
med St. Stephen’s Church in Vienna 
and overflowed 10,000 strong in the 
street outside, the Cardinal delivered 
a ringing plea to Austrian Catholics 
to “preserve faith and give open testi- 
mony thereof, difficult though that may 
be.” After the service, Catholics dem- 
onstrated outside Nazj meeting places, 
shouting “Heil Innitzer!” and “Heil 
Christ!” 

Reprisal was swift. Next evening, in 
what looked to foreign newspapermen 
like a pre-arranged attack, a mob of 
5,000 suddenly converged on the Car- 
dinal’s palace adjoining St. Stephen’s, 
screaming “Out with the priests!” A 
barrage of stones smashed every win- 
dow in the building. One flew into a 
chapel where Innitzer was praying and 
struck him on the head, injuring him 
slightly. Rioters battered down the 
palace door and invaded the building. 

After an hour, police quelled the 
riot. Next day, Vatican officials in 
Rome announced “with consternation” 
the “painful news” of the “outrage 
upon religion and the Church of 
Christ.” No less prompt were Nazi 
officials themselves, Official circles 
in Vienna declared that the attack was 
“deeply regretted” and that “the guil- 
ty parties ... will receive time to re- 
flect upon their conduct in a concen- 
tration camp.” To non-German ob- 
servers, the Nazi stand seemed to in- 
dicate that extreme care was being 


exercised to prevent newly acquired ° 


Austria from becoming the Serajevo 
of a finish fight between the Catholic 
church and the Nazi state. 
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Palestine: Force 


For more than a year, Palestine has 
been racked by terror. In 1917, the 
British government promised to create 
a “Jewish homeland” in Palestine. In 
1937, it brought this promise nearer 
reality when it proposed to divide 
Palestine into a British area, an Arab 
state and a Jewish state. Rising 
promptly against any division of a 
land they regarded as their own, Arabs 
began a campaign of terror. 

Riding through Jerusalem last week, 
Edward Keith-Roach, British com- 
missioner for northern Palestine, 
missed death only because four Arab 
bombs thrown from the top of the city 
wall missed his car. In the previous 
three months, at least 800 persons— 
mostly Jews and Arabs, with a small 
number of British soldiers and police- 
men—had died, and 1,800 had been 
injured. After flying to London last 
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week, Sir Harold MacMichael, High 
Commissioner for Palestine, conferred 
daily with Colonial Secretary Malcolm 
MacDonald on a Situation which soon 
grew worse. 

In Cairo, Egypt, Arabs won support. 
The Moslem Congress, attended by 
Mohammedans from Northern Africa, 
the Near East and India, enthusiasti- 
cally approved an Arab manifesto 
which was promptly sent to London. 
It demanded that Britaip should with- 
draw her early promise to establish a 
Jewish homeland in Palestine; that the 
proposed partition of Palestine should 
be abandoned; that no more Jews, in 
spite of their desperate plight in Italy 
and Germany, should be allowed to 
enter the country; and that Palestine 
should be turned into an independent 
state which would consist mostly of 
Arabs. Reportedly, Palestine Moham- 
medans had threatened Jews with “the 
worst calamities in history” unless 
they would agree to this program. 

To Colonial Secretary MacDonald, 
this must have seemed almost the last 
stage in what he had already describ- 
ed as a “serious deterioration” of the 
situation in Palestine. Previously, he 
had decided to do what the British 
government has always done in time 
of Holy Land trouble—to send for 
troops. Last week, 2,400 soldiers ar- 
rived from India to reinforce garri- 
sons in Palestine. Only the vanguard of 
a larger force to come, they expected 
to restore order in Palestine by force 
while the British government tried to 
work out a solution by which Arabs 
and Jews may live together in peace. 





Italy; One Stone . 

Foreign correspondents began to 
think last week that shrewd Benito 
Mussolini was trying to kill three birds 
with one stone aimed at Italy’s tiny 
Jewish population. In September, it 
was decreed that Italian Jews who had 
entered the country after 1919 should 
be exiled. Fresh decrees last week 
seemed nearly as severe. 

Jews were forbidden to open new 
stores, to hold membership in the Fas- 
cist party, to own or manage any 
agency employing more than 100 per- 
sons. Since membership in the Fas- 
cist party is vital to the pursuit of 
many businesses, this would have 
amounted to a virtual death sentence 
for Jewish prosperity, except for one 
fact: new decrees were hédged around 
with conditions which exempted at 
least half of Italy’s 57,000 Jews. Im- 
munity was given to families of Ital- 
ian Jews who had volunteered, been 
killed or wounded in the World war, 
or who had belonged to the Fascist 
party in its early years or had been 
killed or wounded in Fascism’s cause. 

Correspondents took as a matter of 
course that the first objective of Mus- 
solini’s anti-Semitic drive was to cul- 
tivate the friendship of newly power- 
ful Adolf Hitler (see page 6). In a 


decree permitting the emigration of 
Jewish exiles to Ethiopia, correspond- 
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International 
Phillips Spoke for American Jews 


ents saw a second objective—to induce 
Jews to transfer themselves and their 
money to become assets in the devel- 
opment of Italy’s newest colony. Cor- 
respondents also thought that I] Duce, 
by sparing many Jews from the new 
decrees, was attempting to hold Ital- 
ian Jews as hostages. Fascist papers 
confirmed the existence of this third 
objective by hinting that the lot of 
Jews in Italy would depend on the 
“satisfactory” attitude of world Jewry 
toward Fascism. 

Perturbed by September’s decrees, 
the State Department at Washington 
sent American Ambassador Wiliam 
Phillips to the Rome Foreign. Office 
two weeks ago. Pointing out that Ital- 
ians in the United States enjoyed full 
freedom, Ambassador Phillips ex- 
pressed the hope that the 200 Ameri- 
can Jews resident in Italy would not 
be subjected to discriminations “on 
account of race or creed.” Last week, 
after Italy had issued its new anti- 
Jewish laws, Phillips still was wait- 
ing for a reply. 


_ + ° @ 
Canada: King’s Visit 

The history of the present King of 
Great Britain is a history of repeated 
injuries and usurpations, all having 
in direct object the establishment of 
an absolute Tyranny ... A Prince, 
whose character is thus marked by 
every act which may define a Tyrant, 
is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 


At Philadelphia 162 years ago, the 
signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence set down in these words their 
candid opinion of George III, king of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Last week, 
word that the great-great-great-grand- 
son of the third George might visit 
the United States was news of first- 
page importance from coast to coast. 

First public inkling that George VI 
was planning to become the first reign- 
ing British monarch ever to cross the 
Atlantic or set foot in the New World 
came in a brief statement issued at 
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Balmoral Castle, Scotland: “The King 
and Queen have graciously consented 
to accept the suggestion of the Prime 
Minister of Canada that they should 


visit Canada next year. Their Majes- 
ties hope to arrive in the early sum- 
mer and spend about three weeks in 
the Dominion.” 

No mention was made of a side trip 
to the United States, but American 
newspapers were quick to suggest thai 
such a trip would be an impressive 
reminder of Anglo-American solidar- 
ity. Chief suggestion was that, even 
if the King and Queen could no! 
visit Washington, they might at leas! 
find time to shake hands“with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at the U. S.-Canadian 
border. Publicity-wise Grover Wha- 
jen, president of the New York World's 
Fair, announced he had been “unofli- 
cially assured” that King George woul: 
give “sympathetic consideration” to 
the idea of visiting the Fair. In Wash- 
ington, Mrs. Roosevelt remarked that 
she “hadn’t the faintest notion” how 
etiquette required her to receive Queen 
Elizabeth if she came, but that in any 
ease “the Department of State will 
tell me exactly what to do, and I shal! 
do exactly as Lam told.” 

Canada, meanwhile, was planning 
that the King and Queen should un- 
veil the new National War Memoria! 
at Ottawa when they came. Prime 
Minister W. L. Mackenzie King delight- 
edly cabled their majesties the Ca- 
nadian people’s “humble respect .. . 
great pleasure ... profound gratitude 
and joy.” 





Spain: “Settlement” 


There were signs last week that th« 
Spanish civil war, embittered and 
made more ruinous by the interven- 
tion of outside powers, might at las! 
be left to the Spaniards alone. Loyal- 
ist Spain completed plans for early 
evacuation of all its foreign help 
(PATHFINDER, Oct. 8), while Italy 
made her first move toward with- 
drawing. 

At Rome the Fascist government an- 
nounced that Italian troops with more 
than 18 months’ service in Spain would 
be recalled to Italy. Private sources 
estimated 10,000 Italian fighters, repre- 
senting an eighth to a fourth of all Ital- 
ians in Spain, would be returned home. 

Although the announcement did not 
touch on the more important problem 
of Italian technicians, aviators and 
munitions in Rebel Spain, the news 
was welcomed in Britain. The ques- 
tion of removing Italian troops from 
Spain has complicated Italo-British 
relations for nearly a year. A friend- 
ship accord negotiated last Easter to 
eliminate friction between Italian and 
British interests in the Mediterranean 
has not become effective because it 
was made dependent--upon “settle- 
ment” in Spain. That “settlement” 
has been interpreted as withdrawal 
of all Italian forces from the war. 

How to speed up this “settlement” 
was the primary theme of daily con- 
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versations between the British Ambas- 
sador to Rome, Lord Perth, and For- 
eign Minister Galeazzo Ciano last 
week. Moreover, France, in step with 
British efforts for general European 
appeasement, was preparing to patch 
up her long quarrel with Italy by rec- 
ognizing the conquest of Ethiopia. 
At the same time, Foreign Minister 
Georges Bonnet revealed that France 
was considering the possibility of 
giving diplomatic recognition to the 
Rebels by naming an agent to Burgos. 

Loyalist and Rebel forces in Spain, 
meanwhile, continued their bloody but 
indecisive fighting for the war-torn 
hilltops along the Ebro River in lower 
Catalonia. 


China: “Double Tenth” 


On October 10, twenty-seven years 
ago, Dr. Sun Yat Sen dethroned the 
Manchu emperor and established the 
Chinese republic. Since that day the 
late Dr. San has been revered as 
“father of the Chinese republic” and 
the Chinese have celebrated the 10th 
day of the 10th month (“Double 
Tenth”) as China’s “Fourth of July.” 
Last week, the Chinese were able to 
celebrate their famous holiday riot- 
ously, fired by news of a victory. 

Two months ago, to bolster their 
morale, a Chinese commander told his 
men defending the green hills of 
Kiangsi province near Teian, 130 miles 
southeast of Hankow: “Geographical 
conditions are in our favor. Some- 
where in these hills we will give the 
Japanese the surprise of their lives.” 
Last week his prophecy came, true just 
in time for the “Double Tenth.” In 
what the Chinese claimed to be “the 
most complete victory of the war” two 
full Japanese brigades, totaling 20,000 
men, were wiped out in a three-day 
battle near Teian, 

This turn in the fighting came after 
a week in which the- Japanese had 
steadily pushed back Hankow’s de- 
fenders on all fronts. Directly up the 
Yangtze River, the invaders occupied 
Kichun, while their warships moved 
15 miles up river to a point only 80 
miles from Hankow, the provisional 
capital, 

Taking some of the joy out of Chi- 
na’s celebration was the landing of 
50,000 Japanese troops near British 
Hong Kong, in South China, prepara- 
tory to a drive against Canton and the 
vital Canton-Hankow Railway over 
which the Chinese get much of their 
foreign war material. Despite Japa- 
nese promises of “full protection” for 
foreign interests, Sir Robert Craigie, 
British Ambassador to Tokyo, warned 
that such an invasion might imperil 
British-Japanese relations. 

Meanwhile, both Japan and China 
indulged in a bit of foreign service 
juggling. Out of the shuffle the Unit- 
ed States got a new Ambassador 
from eaeh. China sent educator- 
philosopher Dr. Hu Shih to Washing- 
ton to succeed Dr. Chen-ting Wang, 
while Tokyo recalled Ambassador 
Hirosi Saito and appointed Kensuke 
Horinouchi, Wice minister of Foreign 
Affairs, as his successor. 














AAA: Shake-Up 


Since 1933, the 76-year-old U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has been suf- 
fering growing pains. Since then, 
Congress has passed 11 new farm pro- 
grams, and the Department’s em- 
ployees have increased in number 
from 27,000 to more than 68,000. The 
result has been a hydra-headed admin- 
istration,often working at cross pur- 
poses. 

Last fortnight, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Henry A. Wallace (see page 16), 
much like a worried father straight- 
ening out the affairs of a well-meaning 
but confused family, took far-reaching 
steps to solve the Department’s ad- 
ministrative problems. The steps in- 
volved a drastic reorganization plan. 

Crux of Wallace’s plan was co-ordi- 
nation of the four major phases of his 
Department’s activities. Under it, the 
Department will now be operated in 


International 
Tolley Will Be the “Chief Planner” 


this wie (1) the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics will become the cen- 
tral planning agency for all bureaus; 
(2) a Division of Marketing and Regu- 
latory Work, made up of four units in- 
cluding the Federal Surplus Commodi- 
ties Corporation, will administer all 
marketing activities formerly spread 
out among seven agencies; (3) the Soil 
Conservation Service will be respon- 
sible for all government work on farm 
land, such as erdsion and flood control; 
and (4) the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils will direct all research work. In 
addition, the FSCC—which has been 
buying up surpluses for relief distri- 
bution—will be elevated from tem- 
porary to permanent status. 

With these administrative changes 
came a reshuffling of top-ranking ad- 
ministrators. Most important advance- 
ment was that of bald, broad-shoulder- 
ed Howard Ross Tolley. AAA Admin- 
istrator since 1936, the 49-year-old 
former college professor was shifted 
to head the expanded Bureau of Agri- 
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cultural Economics, As such, he will 
be the Department’s “chief planner” 
and will be responsible only to Wal- 
lace. Chief result of the reorganiza- 
tion, said Wallace, would be “quicker 
and more efficient service.” Other spe- 
cial results were expected to be these: 
(1) a greater amount of farmer par- 
ticipation in “forming, correlating and 
localizing public agricultural pro- 
grams,” and (2) greater emphasis on 
the search for new domestic markets 
and new industrial uses for American 
farm products. 

That new markets were badly need- 
ed was made plainer than ever last 
week as the price-depressing problem 
of unprecedented crop surpluses be- 
came more acute, making the farm 
situation one of the most painful and 
pressing in the nation. Revising its 
September 1 figures upward, the Fed- 
eral Crop Reporting Board predicted, 
for example, that this year’s cotton 
yield would be 12,212,000 bales and 
that the corn harvest would be 2,459,- 
316,000 bushels. 

With skidding prices for major farm 
products rallying but little despite 
AAA efforts to bolster them, and with 
farm cash income approximately a bil- 
lion dollars less than it was a year 
ago, the Department of Agriculture 
faced a problem which even conserva- 
tive commentators regarded as grave. 

—— ~~. 


Short Liners 


Less than 90 years ago, on his way 
from Illinois to Washington, D. C., 
Abraham Lincoln had to travel over 
seven different railroad lines to cover 
the 300 miles between Buffalo and 
Albany, N. Y. Today, a traveler can 
zip over the same route without leay- 
ing his seat in a New York Central car. 

In Lincoln’s day, there were more 
than 8,000 short line railroads in the 
United States. Some 6,500 of them 
have since been absorbed into the 
great rail systems of the nation. Hun- 
dreds of others have vanished—smoth- 
ered by superior competitors or starv- 
ed to death from lack of patronage. 
Yet the short liners remain a vitally 
important segment of U. S. railroading. 

As if to emphasize that importance, 
representatives of 309 short line rail- 
roads were beginning to gather in 
Chicago last week in preparation for 
the 25th annual meeting this week of 
the American Short Line Railroad As- 
sociation. The 309 roads, with an 
average length of 35 miles each, repre- 
sented a total property value of $420,- 
000,000, and yearly net earnings of 
$12,000,000. 

On the surface, the $420,000,000 value 
and 10,000 miles of track represented 
by the A. S. L. R. A. seem puny in com- 
parison with the 25-billion-dollar in- 
vestment and the 167,000 miles of rails 
that make up America’s Class I rail- 
roads. But rail men know that no 
single road in the countr’y is sufficient 
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in itself—that no road originates and 
delivers on its own tracks enough 
freight and passenger traffic to make 


money. Thus more than 45 per cent 
of all American rail traffic either starts. 
out or ends up on the tracks of short 
line roads. 
roads of the A. S, L. R. A. and the 200- 
odd short liners outside the Associa- 
tion, the giant Class I lines} would be 
hard hit and some 12,000 communities 
would lack rail services. 

The common definition of a short 
liner is a road that is “short in mile- 
age, short in revenue or short in 
both.” In Chicago this week were 
to be representatives of such railroad- 
ing curiosities as the 14%2-mile Augusta 
Railroad Company of Arkansas, short- 
est road in the country, and the Rapid 
City, Black Hills & Western whose 
trains criss-cross the same South Da- 
kota creek 104 times in each 34-mile 
journey. 

Although all the roads to be repre- 
sented at the Chicago convention were 
“short in mileage” (longest was the 
407-mile Georgia & Florida), all of 
them were by no means “short in 
revenue.” Nineteen Association roads 
netted more than $100,000 apiece. in 
1936. Generally speaking, the most 
profitable short liners were the “cap- 
tive’ roads operated as subsidiaries 
of such big producing corporations as 
U. S. Steel.- Yet some of the inde- 
pendents, which comprise four-fifths 
of the A. S. L. R. A. membership, have 
regularly recorded healthy profits. 

Nevertheless, the paramount prob- 
lem of the short liners is still the 
elementary one of continuing to exist. 
Under the pressure of competition 
from the big roads, highway trans- 
portation, water carriers, and depres- 
sion, 184 short liners have disappeared 
since 1920. The same pressure still 
bedevils the 500-odd “baby roads” that 
remain. For this reason, the most im- 
portant business expected to come 
before the A. S. L. R. A. this week was 
its discussion of “legislative policies.” 
An effective lobbying organization 
with offices in Washington, the As- 
sociation has already gone on record 
in favor of Federal regulation of water 
carriers and equalization of taxes on 
all forms of transportation. 

eee 


Briefs 

@ Forest fires that started on an 
average of once every three minutes 
throughout 1937 burned 21,980,500 
acres of American timber valued at 
$20,668,880, the U. S. Forest Service 


announced last fortnight. Losses 
were 18 per cent below 1936. 
@ Whalers with U. S. licenses 


caught 5,199 humpback, finback, sperm 
and blue whales during the 1937-38 
season, according to a report just made 
by the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries. The 
total catch was valued at $6,500,000; 
fees for whaling licenses brought the 
Federal government $10,250. 
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Above the Neck 


In and above the human neck are 
some of the most frequently ailing 
organs of the human body—eyes, ears, 
nose and throat. Eyes are the prov- 
ince of doctors who call themselves 
ophthalmologists; the rest are the 
province of otolaryngologists. In 
Washington last week, specialist-mem- 
bers of the AMerican Academy of Oph- 
thalmology and Otolaryngology, meet- 
ing at their annual convention, report- 
ed on advances which have been made 
in their closely allied sciences. Re- 
ports included these: 

@ After death, eyes do not lose their 
usefulness. This fact was declared by 
Dr. Ramon Castroviejo of New York, 
famous because he developed the tech- 
nique of transplanting cornea tissue 
from the eyes of dead persons to the 
eyes of sightless living ones. Dr. Cas- 
troviejo estimated that there were at 
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Dr. Fowler: “Something Can Be Done” 


least 10,000 persons in ne United 
States who could see again after such 
operations. For their benefit, he asked 


“ 


generous persons to will their eyes to. 


hospitals. 

q@ Dr. F. K. Hansel of St. Louis re- 
ported that constant snifflers may not 
have colds at all, but may be allergic 
to common foods, or even to house 
dust. Doctors, he said, could easily 
distinguish between colds and aller- 
gies by examining nose tissue for dis- 
ease-fighting blood cells, which colds 
call forth and allergies do not. 

@ Trachoma is an infection of the 
lids and ball of the eye which is par- 
ticularly prevalent among American 
Indians. The use of sulphanilamide for 
trachoma was described by Harry S. 
Gradle of Chicago; president of the 
Academy, as “the greatest advance in 
the treatment of this malady in 100 
years.” He reported that a sulphanila- 
mide treatment. worked out by Dr. 
Fred Loe, Indian Bureau physician, 





was many times as rapid in causing 
improvement as present treatment. 

@G Agranulocytosis is a skin disease 
which attacks the palate and is so 
virulent that it is frequently fatal. Dr. 
Frederick Figi of the Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn., warned that this dis- 
ease was on the increase, although it 
is largely preventable. He warned 
that a frequent cause of the disease 
was too steady use of coal tar drugs, 
notably amidopyrine, to relieve head- 
aches. Such drugs, he said, gradually 
build up an over-dose in the blood 
which may cause death. 

@ Some children who seem to be 
born deaf actually are only deaf to 
the tone ranges of the human voice. 
Others who seem able to hear may 
actually be deaf to certain pitches of 
sound. These defects are frequently) 
caused by birth injuries to the cochlea, 
a sort of miniature spiral staircasé in- 
side the ear on which sound is regis- 
tered. Dr. Olof Larsell of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon reported that exami- 
nation of the cochlea in suspicious 
cases would reveal such injuries, to- 
gether with their extent. Magnifying 
sound devices, sensitive to the missing 
tones, he suggested, could be used to 
end fractional deafness. 

Other hearing defects than those 
caused by cochleal injuries commonly 
appear in childhood grow worse. 
Because:medical science is often help- 
less to correet advanced deafness, it is 
imperative to find hearing defects 
early. Examination of school children 
for hearing defects is one of the cardi- 
nal points on the program of the 
American Association for the Hard of 
Hearing (PATHFINDER, March 5). 
During Natiohal Hearing Week next 
week, the Association -will campaign 
for memberships and more dollars to 
carry on its program. Dr. Edmund 


“Prince Fowler, President of the As- 


sociation, declared in Washington last 
week: “Between two and three million 
out of 30 million school children in 
the United States are suffering from 
some hearing defect . . . Something 
can be done about all this. Careful 
ear examinations should be made... 
Medical treatment can restore the hear- 
ing of many children .. .” 
(= ee 


Without Pain 


Certainly one of the most important 
discoveries of all time was that of 
anesthesia. Soon abandoning the prac- 
tice as dangerous, Dr. Crawford Long 
of Georgia first used ether on a patient 
in 1842. In the Massachusetts General 
Hospital at Boston, dentist William 
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$100 A MONTH FOR ic A DAY 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 
400 Pickwick Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., is 
offering a new accident Insurance Policy 
that pays $100 a month and costs only Ic 
a day. Read about it on page 18.—Adv. 
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Morton administered the ether which 
allowed Dr. J. C. Warren to conduct 
the first public operation aided by an 
anesthetic. The day which thus mark- 
ed the beginning of the general use of 
anesthesia was October 16, 1846. To- 
day, about nine out of every 10 life- 
saving and life-prolonging operations 
would be impossible without the ab- 
sence of pain. 

In New York this week, the Congress 
of Anesthetists—composed of special- 
ists who administer pain-killers and 
then stand aside to let the surgeon do 
his work—was to hold its 17th annual 
meeting in celebration of Dr. Morton’s 
triumph. With doctors from the Unit- 
ed States, Canada, Mexico and Europe 
expected to attend, it was obvious that 
inesthesia was too big a subject for 
one man to know. 

Depending on the patient and the 
operation to be performed, anesthetists 
have more than 200 anesthetics to 
choose from, These work in two 
ways: general anesthesia deadens the 
brain so that complete unconscious- 
ness and insensibility to pain result; 
local ‘anesthesia deadens the nerves 
so that particular parts of the body 
ire unable to feel pain. 

Earliest and still the simplest gen- 
eral anesthetic to use is ether, although 


chloroform, ethyl chloride, vinyl | 


oxide and cyclopropane are also em- 
ployed. These are all gases generally 
idministered through a mask. Newest 
of them is cyclopropane, It is stronger 


than ether; unlike ether, it is pleasant | 


to breathe and does not produce un- 
pleasant after-effects. 

The Congress of Anesthetists, how- 
ever, was to concentrate chiefly on 
local anesthesia—comparatively new 
and increasing in use. When circum- 
stances are favorable, it is more em- 
ployed than general anesthesia be- 
cause of its faster action. 

Undoubtedly the local anesthetic 
most familiar to the layman is novo- 
caine, a synthetic chemical. Like most 
local anesthetics, it is given by injec- 
tion, Effective in comparatively small 
ireas, it is frequently used by dental 
surgeons. Whenever a major opera- 
tion is to be performed somewhere be- 
low the neck, anesthetists are likely 
to uSe spinal injections of nupercaine 
or pontocaine. By picking the spot 
where particular nerves branch from 
the spinal cord, it is possible for an- 
esthetists to produce localized anes- 
thesia in nearly any part of the body. 

Ten years ago, there were still rare 
deaths in the dentist’s chair from as- 
phyxiation caused by nitrous oxide 
(laughing gas). Modern anesthesia, 
as the Congress was to attest this 
week, is more skilled. Gauging the 
dose to fit the patient, anesthetists have 
found that middle-aged persons need 
less than the old or the very young, 
that men need less than women, and 
that non-users of alcohol and tobacco 
need less than drinkers and smokers. 
Anesthesia for confirmed drunkards is 
risky. In capable hands, however, 
nearly anyone else may be anesthetiz- 
ed without danger and operated on 
without pain, 











Bin 1913 . .“About the time 
| of this picture I was doin’ my 
darnedest to like pipe smoking 
but it wasn’t until I came across 
Union Leader, that I found how 
sweet and mellow a pipe tobacco 
could be. And Union Leader and 
me are even better pals today 
than 25 years ago.” 


TODAY. . . “I’m 65 now and 
", looking back at a long life, I can 
| truthfully say Union Leader has 
_, done a lot to make the hard times 
* easier and the good times better. 
| I never expect to find kindlier 
, tobacco! like so well at any price.” 
Mr. E. G. Ross, Newport, Minn. 








THE GREAT AMERICAN SMOKE 


ALWAYS. . . Day in and day out, 
for more than a third of a century, 
UNION LEADER has brought thou- 
sands of men deep smoking content- 
ment. This choice hill-grown Burley 
from Kentucky is aged in oak and 


‘specially processed to remove all burn 


and bite. You'll find it the mellowest, 
most flavorful tobacco a dime ever 
bought! Try a tin. . . today! 


Copyright, 1938, by P. Lorillard Co., Inc. 
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Lutheran Biennial 


Until 20 years ago, Lutherans in the 
eastern United States were split into 
three groups—the General Synod, the 
Pennsylvania Synod and the United 
Synod of the South. In 1918, largely 
through the insistence of lay members, 
this trio became one in the United 
Lutheran Church in America. 

Last week, celebrating its 20th an- 
niversary with its 11th biennial con- 
vention in Baltimore, Md., the United 
Lutheran Church pondered problems 
of Lutheran unity similar to those of 
20 years ago. Now the largest single 
unit of its faith in this country, with 
1,770,000 of America’s 4,000,000 Luther- 
ans, the church would like to com- 
bine with two other groups—the 
American Lutheran Church, including 
the synods of lowa and Ohio, and the 
Synodical Conference, including the 
synods of Missouri and Wisconsin. 

Tallest barrier in the way of unity 
among this trio is a disagreement over 
Biblical interpretation. Although all 
three groups subscribe to the central 
doctrine of Lutheranism—that men are 
justified before God through belief in 
Christ—and all three employ virtually 
identical forms of worship, the Amer- 
ican Church and the Synodical Con- 
ference insist on the infallibility of the 
Bible in every word and fact. The 
United Church, on the other hand, 
holds that the Scriptures are infalli- 
ble as to God’s revelation and human 
salvation, but not as to historical, geo- 
graphical and other secular matters. 

Despite pleas for unity before the 
convention, hope that the _ three 
churches might compose these differ- 
ences seemed to dim when the Balti- 
more gathering emphatically approv- 
ed a declaration of faith which was 
generally considered a still further 
withdrawal from the doctrine of “sec- 
ular infallibility.” 

“The breach between the Lutheran 
groups will be widened if we adopt 
the more flexible statement,” admit- 
ted the Rev. Dr, Luther Reed, chair- 
man of the commission which recom- 
mended it. “But in the long run, it 
will be better for all Lutheranism iif 
we adopt it.” Dr, Reed added that he 
expected that pressure from church 
laity’ would eventually force unity, 
just as it had in 1918. 

Aside from the unity question, the 

550 delegates to the Baltimore gather- 
ing busied themselves largely with 
problems of church administration. 
Among their accomplishments, these 
stood out: 
_ @ Re-elected for his 11th consecu- 
tive 2-year term as president of the 
church was 68-year-old Dr. Frederick 
H. Knubel of New York. First chosen 
to head the church at its birth in 1918, 
Dr. Knubel is the only president the 
United Lutherans have ever had. 

@ A suggestion that the church’s 
ministers be brought under the Fed- 


eral social security program was over- 
whelmingly repulsed, but gave rise to 
adoption of a new church pension plan 
under which all pastors may receive 
equal pensions upon -retirement, re- 
gardless of the size of their salaries 
while in service. . 

gq Emphatically rejected was a pro- 
posal to confer the title of bishop on 
the church and synodical presidents. 
Assailed by several speakers as a 
“change from democracy,” the propo- 
sal found not a single champion. 

@ Women henceforth will be per- 
mitted seats as delegates to the biennial 
conventions under a decision of the 
church’s “supreme court” at Balti- 
more that nothing in the church’s con- 
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Lutherans Chose Knubel for the 11th Time 


stitution or the Scriptures forbids their 
presence. 

@ Despite heated objections from 
conservative delegates that “social 
welfare ... has no direct relation to 
the soul of man,” the convention rati- 
fied a new Board of Social Missions “to 
counsel the church in the Christian 
solution of the problems of society.” 

@ The church’s Board of Education 
asked increases in the “niggardly” 
funds now available for Lutheran edu- 
cation, because “the most dangerous 
spot in American life... is the field 
of secular education” and “the great- 
est enemy of Christianity is the god- 
less professor.” 


“God's Calendar Birds” 


Unless a legendary 161-year-old 
precedent is smashed, on October 23 
the sky above the old adobe mission 
of San Juan Capistrano in southern 
California will be blotted out by the 
whirring wings of thousands of de- 
parting birds. The Roman Catholic 
mission’s mystery swallows will be 
leaving for parts unknown. 

Every March 19, with unfailing reg- 
ularity, the great flock of swallows 








Pathfinder 


wings in over the Pacific. After a brief 
battle with swifts which have occupied 
their old nests during the winter, the 
swallows win out and build new nests 
which fill every chink and crack of 
the mission’s mud walls. Every Octo- 
ber 23—the feast day of St. John of 
Capistrano, for whom the mission was 
named—the birds vanish over the sea. 

Of late, this apparently invariahle 
phenomenon has been celebrated at 
the mission by religious fiestas and 
special masses. Last spring, as 3,000 
persons jammed the little town. to 
watch the arrival of the birds, the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company describ- 
ed it over a national network. 

The mystery swallows have given 
birth to several legends. Most widely 
accepted is that of Ramon Yorba, 78- 
year-old Indian. Yorba says that the 
birds first appeared 161 years ago and 
attempted to nest in an inn in the 
town, only to be driven away by the 
landlord. Thereupon, the swallows 
flew to the mission, where they were 
welcomed, and where they now return 
on the same day of each year. 

Where the birds go when they leave 
the mission has never been discovered. 
Some of St. Juan’s villagers, who cal! 
them “God’s calendar birds,” believe 
the swallows winter in the Holy Land, 
but ornithologists think they fly to the 
jungles of Central and South Amer- 
ica. Mission fathers have consistently 
refused to allow leg bands to be strap- 
ped on the birds, because of a tradi- 
tion which says that when the birds 
first appeared, the padres promised 
them protection and privacy. 

eee 


Briefs 


q In Cleveland, O., two weeks ago. 
Mrs. Hattie Harris sued her husband 
for divorce because “he is obsessed 
with an unusual amount of religious 
fervor which caused him to give $350 
to a church.” 

@ As a result of changes instituted 
by the Department of Hospitals last 
fortnight, the 2,800 men and women 
cared for by New York City’s two 
homes for the aged will wear up-to- 
date clothing for the first time in 100 
years. Instead of drab, shapeless cot- 
ton dresses, pioneer sunbonnets and 
black cotton stockings, the women will 
put on flowered percale dresses, mod- 
ern-styled felt hats in winter and 
straws in summer, and fashionably tan 
hose. The men will have well-tailored, 
shrink-proof cotton suits and under- 
wear, hats instead of caps, and their 
choice between old-fashioned night 
shirts and pajamas. Garters will be 
furnished to guests of either sex. 

@ In a recently published survey, 
“Broadcasting and the Public,” the 
Federal Council of Churches of: Christ 
in America, which represents 23 Prot- 
estant denominations and communions, 
warned against government censor- 
ship of radio as a danger to religious 
as well as political liberties, The 
Council recommended that permanent 
voluntary associations be formed in 
communities to see that broadcasting 
served the public “interest, conven- 
ience and necessity.” 
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A SMALL 
BUSINESS OF 
YOUR OWN 


1000 spare time money-making ideas 
for men and women of allages. This 
pook contains only actual plans now in 
practical use! Shows how you can 
add to the family income through 
spare-time work, or establish a full- 
time small business of your own. Mi 
most cases no capital is required to 
start. Whatever your sex, age or edu- 
eation you will find here a money- 
making plan suited to you. Here are 
real opportunities for people who 
need to have extra money in a hurry. 



















SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER’S DESK BOOK 


4 complete guide to correct 
iffiice usage and sound business 
practice. Selves quickly hun- 
dreds of troublesome problems, 
words often misspelled, capi- 
talization, punctuation, letter- 
writing, sources of useful and 
important information, postal 
letails, patents, copyrights, 
passports, advertising, real 
estate, insurance, ete. Also 
gives you personality hints 
and tips on how to get better paying jobs. Every 
ambitious business person should have a copy. 


BOOKKEEPING MADE EASY 


A sound bookkeeping system 
is the foundation of every suc- 
cessful business. That is why 
bookkeepers 
are so well- 
paid; that is 
why a knowl- 
edge of book- 
keeping is so 
valuable to all 
people in busi- 
ness. Here at 
last is an easy, 
home-study bookkeeping course 
that you can master in your 
spare moments. No previous 
knowledge required. Simplified 
lessons in all basic principles. 
Complete practical application 
of the double-entry system. 
Contains many illustrations. 
Ideal for beginners. A great 
help to experienced business 
men and women who want to 


“brush up”. 








Not a text bodk. A guide for 
both parents and students to 
all student problems. Do you 
want to know how and where 
to obtain a student loan to 
complete your or your child’s 
education? This book lists 
$42,000,000 in loans and 
scholarships ! Here are just a 
few of the many other sub- 
jects: Spare time work for 
students (300 proved sugges- 
tions)—mistakes often made in examinations 
—after high school—after college—ten desir- 
able professions and how to prepare for them— 
personal problems (health, exercise, hygiene, 
etc.)—and others too numerous to mention, 
including valuable reference material useful in 
high school and college studies. 400 outstand- 
ing eollege presidents and professors supplied 
the information for this book. 













Here are hooks at special prices written for the ambitious 
man or woman who wants to do better...to make more 
money...to be more popular. Read the list below. Pick out 

ones that apply to YOU — and help yourself to SUCCESS! 


































CIVIL SERVICE HANDBOOK MAKING AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY PAY 


Do you like to take pictures? 
If so, you can turn your hobby 
into a money-maker! Maga- 
zinés, newspapers and adver- 
tisers pay handsomely for pic- 
tures that “click’’. This book 
by A. J. Ezickson of the fa- 
mous New York Times-Wide 
World Photos, gives you the 
inside story of how to make 
money in photography. Tells 
what kind of pictures to take 






naa ; Here at last is a comprehen- 
CIVIL SERVICE sive Civil Service Handbook 
at a price you can afford. This 
volume contains a wealth of 
information on how to goabout 
getting yourself on the Gov- 
ernment payroll, detailed 
Home Study Courses, includ- 
ing 1000 Questions and An- 
swers of former tests, 30 ac- 
tual previous examinations 
(with correct replies) for such 
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positions as postal clerk, mail and how to take them, How 
carrier, stationary engineer, factory inspector, to caption and submit pictures. Where and to 
electrician, librarian, fireman, bookkeeper, whom to mail, and numerous other “tricks of 
prison keeper and many others. It tells the mis- the trade”’. A splendid and practical book illus 
takes to avoid in arithmetic, grammar, spelling, trated with thrilling photographs. 


geography, history, civics—just the type of in- 
formation called for in civil service examina- 
tions. Do not miss this chance ! See how simple SELF-INSTRUCTION IN THE PIANO 
it is! Exactly what you need to prepare your- 

self for the big opportunity. Delight your family and 


friends and bring yourself 

. many happy hours of pleas- 
EVERYMAN’S 

LEGAL MANUAL 


ant entertainment! Learn 
to play the piano in a few 
short hours! “Self-Instruc- 
tion in the Piano” contains 
Almost everything you do in a marvelous new method 
business, professional or per- never before published. No 
sonal life involves legal ques- 
tions. Mistakes cause trouble 
and cost money! Lawyers’ 
fees are high — and can be 


teacher is needed. No com- 
plicated seales to practice, 
avoided in ordinary cases! 


No drilling day after day 
with dull exercises. With 
this new method you will be able to play a real 





Here, in simple language, is a song in only half an hour! The course is com- 
full explanation of your legal rights and obliga- plete in this one book. Spiral bound to open 
tions. Save yourself flat. Get a copy today! 
worry and money. 
Handle your per- i 
‘ ffairs to bet- | 
gona os CHARM AND PERSONALITY 


ter advantage. This 


book gives you spe- How to bring your charm toe 
cific guidance. Cov- the surface to make it felt : 
ers jury serving; on others — is a secret which 


you can now discover. This 
book shows you how! In busi- 
ness, in love and marriage, in 
all professions, a magnetic 
personality counts! “Charm 
and Personality” by Dr. Bd- 
win F. Bowers, reveals the se 
crets of physical and spiritual 
charm, In simple, fascinating 
language the author points 
out the ways in which you can discover and 
develop your charms. 


renting apartments 
or offices ; tax laws ; 
workers’ rights; 
contracts; wills; 
divorce ; partner- 
ships; etc. 










All books are full library size, excellently 
printed and durably bound for permanent use. 


ee a 
PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D.C. 
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EDITORIAL 





The Load of the Times 


T FULDA last August 19, all the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy of 
Germany—all the Cardinals, Archbish- 
ops and Bishops—signed a remarkable 
and highly significant document. The 
document was a pastoral letter, pri- 
marily designed to be read to congre- 
gations in Catholic parishes through- 
out the Reich. 

The first English translation of the 
letter was made available in the Unit- 
ed States*”about two weeks ago. As it 
applies to the situation in Europe to- 
day, the letter should be required 
reading for all those who seek to ex- 
plain the meanings of totalitarianism, 
or dictatorship, solely in terms of eco- 
nomics and power politics. 

To begin with, the Fulda document 
must first be read as the expression of 
a powerful force within the German 
state—Catholicism is strong in Great- 
er Germany, particularly in Austria 
where virtually all the people profess 
it.. Further than that, the Fulda docu- 
ment must be read as something re- 
flecting the views of the Vatican, 
which holds spiritual sway over Cath- 
olics throughout the world, including 
about half the population of Europe. 

In words too specific to be misun- 
derstood, the Fulda document flung a 
challenge at the teeth of Nazi leader- 
ship. Charging the Nazis with efforts 
to discredit and undermine all Chris- 
tianity, it said in part: 


It is clear that what is being pur- 
sued today on all sides, with all and 
ever-increasing pressure, is the com- 
plete destruction of the Catholic faith 
in Germany ... In more than-one in- 
stance, unequivocal demonstrations 
have shown that the fight is against 
not only the Church but against Chris- 
tianity as well . . . Christianity has 
been defined as a -senile, burnt-out 
residue of a superstitious age, and as 
entirely worthless and powerless in 
modern times. 

The doctrine of race and blood would 
have us believe that the personality 
and life of Christ are contrary to the 
development of the German race... 
Has passion perhaps blinded them 
(Nazi leaders) to the fact that their 
fight against Christianity-has created 
a_cleft in the German nation. . .2?. 

They have kindled a war of exter- 
mination against religion and, as they 
proceed, they create a fissure in the 
soul of the German nation ,.. Are 
they really so stupid and blind as to 
promise a complete and immediate 
extinction of the Christian light 
among the German people through 
dictation and by means of force?... 

They talk, it is true, about the 
Gottglaubigkeit (belief in God) upon 
which the German people shall now 
rely. When one investigates the sub- 
stance and worth of this Goftglau- 
bigkeit and its modernistic “God,” 
they are found to be as irreconcila- « 
ble with the conception of God held 
by Germans as are fire and water. 
They would remove the Christian God 





and put a “German God” in His 


place! ... 

“A German God”? Is this “God” 
different from the God of other na- 
tions? If so, then there are as many 
gods as there are races and nations, 
too many for anyone to comprehend 
... Such a god means nothing... 

These are notions and common- 
place high-sounding phrases which 
agree with neither the noble tradi- 
tions of our ancestors, nor. the 
thoughts of the greatest philoso- 
phers, nor the yearning of our souls 
toward the eternal. 


ITH this said, the Fulda document 
then used words of defiance 
whose meaning was plain: 


It should be understoed once and 
forever, and with exactitude, that we 
German Catholic. Bishops will not 
purchase good-will or even sufferance 
and freedom from molestation by 
means of a diminution of our religious 
doctrine, the abandonment of rights 
of the church, or loss of personal for- 
titude or character ... 

We are not waging a campaign 
against the nation and against the 
State, but for the State and nation 
and against those who denounce us 
. « « In return they will misunder- 
stand and revile us. But ours is a 
righteousness that no clamorous out- 
cry can drown out, no insolence can 
overcome. 

We know the Fourth Commandment 
which obliges us to be obedient to the 
State and civil authorities in every- 
thing that pertains to them lawfully, 
but we also find a supplement to this 
in the words of the Apostle: “We 
ought to obey God rather than men.” 


OW the remarkable thing about all 
this is that it is highly significant 
not only in a religious sense but also 
in a secular or non-religious sense. 
In the first place, the Catholic hier- 
archy of Germany is apparently de- 
termined to fight to the finish all fur- 
ther attempts to strike at Catholicism. 
This can have a momentous effect on 
the Nazi regime. In the second place, 
the Fulda document was made of the 
strongest possible language. This can 
be takeh to mean that the Vatican it- 
self—already vigorously on record 
against the race policies of both Italy 
and Germany—may be at last stiffen- 
ing its attitude for a broad doctrinal 
drive against the basically anti-Chris- 
tian philosophy of all dictatorships. 
Conceivably, such a development 
might change the course of history 
abroad—the Vatican is not a temporal 
power but the spiritual influence it ex- 
ercises in a Europe of more than 220,- 
000,000 Catholics is a force with which 
even the brashest and most arrogant 
dictator must reckon. ; 
Whelly apart from such speculations 
as these, however, it can be said that 
the Fulda document is above all sig- 
nificant for this reason: with the 
weight of a great and influential re- 
ligion behind it, it states the issue of 
the times—an issue of first importance 


not only to the Catholic Church, not 
only to the Protestant Church, not on|, 
to churches of all kinds, but also tv 
the completely secular world, to th 
masses of people everywhere, to al! 
those who have a decent respect fo: 
the dignity of the human spirit anc 
for the liberty of conscience thai 
makes men free and life worthwhile. 

The issue of the times is the issu 
between totalitarianism and Chris 
tianity—and here Christianity is 
word used in its non-religious sense. 
in the sense of the Christian spirit a, 
a way of life. Totalitarianism, self 
contained dictatorship, absolute au 
thoritarianism, all mean the Omnipo 
tent State. And the Omnipotent Stat. 
means rule by one man or a few men 
Totalitarianism and Christianity can- 
not live together. Totalitarianisn 
preaches the regimentation of the in 
dividual and makes the individual th: 
servant of the state, while Christianit, 
preaches contrariwise and makes thx 
State the servant of the individual 
Totalitarianism, as it grows, almost in- 
evitably becomes a religion in itself, 
but it is a religion that sets up strange 
gods, and it does not tolerate the Chris- 
tian spirit because that spirit is toler 
ance itself, that spirit is democracy, 
and where democracy thrives no tyr- 
anny can grow. 


ODAY it is said that democrac; 

everywhere is in decline. The 
economic and political triumphs of 
the dictatorships have been great in- 
deed. And yet, the situation involves 
more than economics, more than poli- 
tics. Humankind has not reached a 
point where things of the spirit are 
entirely forgotten or where all sense 
of the good is submerged forever. Im- 
measurable, imponderable, is the hun- 
ger in man’s soul for values far re- 
moved from any Caesar’s coin. These 
values cannot be found under total- 
itarianism, but the will to find them 
exists even where they are most ridi- 
culed and despoiled. Triumphs that 
are won at their expense, victories 
that debase even the victor, are at 
best impermanent. 

Although apparently suspended in 
some places, Christianity as a way of 
life is neither senile nor burnt out. 
After being progressively enriched by 
it during more than 1900 years, the 
world will not let a few chest-thump- 
ing egocentrics undo the work of 
Christ. The issue is clear: although 
it carries the terminology of religion, 
it impinges directly and with great 
force upon the private lives of all of 
us. At some points, as the Fulda docu- 
ment declared, God or conscience 
should be obeyed rather than men. 
Under not totally dissimilar circum- 
Stances, the same view was once ex- 
pressed by Benjamin Franklin in these 
words: “Rebellion to tyranny is obedi- 
ence to God.” This spirit is not dead 
today; it is only sleeping. The truth is 
that all enslaving totalitarianism must 
eventually fall because of a flame burn- 
ing in the hearts of most men, because 
of man’s ancient and insistent urge 
to be a free temple of flesh with in- 
dwelling, individual nobility, 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


HE most energetic lady in Amer- 

ican public life and the tallest 
masonry structure in the world both 
had birthdays last week. Mrs, Frank- 
iin D. Roosevelt was 54; the Washing- 
ton Monument, 50. ‘Both the lady and 
the monument had a busy day. 

About the time Eleanor Roosevelt 
vas making unintelligible cries in her 
cradle, the Monument was completed 
from tip to toe. The “toe” had been 
laid, with George Washington’s trowel 
and Masonic rites, in 1848. The nine- 
inch tip—largest solid aluminum block 
cast up to that time—was fitted to the 
capstone during a shrieking December 
storm in 1884. The Monument’s offi- 
cial birthday is fixed at 1888, however, 
because in that year the doors were 
thrown open and the first visitors 
looked timidly out at the top of the 
haft to exclaim over the view. 

Fifty years ago the Monument was 
the tallest man-made structure in the 
world. Still the tallest piece of solid 
nasonry, it has long since been dwarf- 
ed by steel-skeletoned skyscrapers; 
vet the tourists who went up in its 
electric elevator last week wore a look 
of high adventure, and women passen- 
vers clutched their bosoms and com- 
plained of feeling faint, just as passen- 
gers of the monument’s original steam 
hoist must have done in 1888. 

No other national memorial has such 
an unorthodox history. It started out 
to be a round Greek temple surmount- 
ed by an Egyptian obelisk and a 30- 
foot statue of George Washington in 
a Roman toga. It was_101 years 
a-building, from the day in 1783 when 
the Continental Congress authorized 
“an equestrian statue of General Wash- 
ington” to be erected in the capital 
city—wherever that should be. The 
$1,300,000 that the Monument eventu- 
tilly cost was perhaps the most reluc- 
tant $1,300,000 ever wrung from the 
pockets of patriots and taxpayers. Con- 
gressional appropriations were voted 
down for 93 years. 

When Federal engineers finally took 
over in 1876 the job begun by private 
subscription, the structure was one- 
third finished and had a list like the 
Tower of Pisa. A new substructure 
brought the Monument back to ver- 
tical, Now, on walls 15 feet thick at 
the base and a foundation 37 feet deep, 
the shaft towers 555 feet, five and one- 
eighth inches. Pencil-slim to the eye, 
it can stand up to a tornado going 145 
miles an hour. On its extreme tip, for 
any curious seagull to read, is a Latin 
motto: Laus Deo (praise to God). 

N GRAY days the Monument fades 

into the fog. On bright days it 
stands up like a gigantic punctuation 
mark on the flat Washington skyline. 
Floodlighted to guide planes, it is still 
a flying hazard for birds. Every 
spring and_ fall, tuckless wild geese 
dash their brains out against the Mary- 
land marble. The Monument is made 
entirely of Maryland stone except for 











a 25-foot layer of Massachusetis mar- 
ble, which shows up in certain lights 
like a finger ring. 
Every year an average of 900,000 vis- 
itors—more in inauguration years— 
go up to the observation chamber: Last 
year, on account of the Boy Scout 
jamboree, there were 1,200,007. When 


warm spells settle down suddenly over | 


Washington, tourists come in from the 
sweltering outer air to find Monument 
guards wearing mackintoshes, because 
the air in the upper shaft-has con- 
densed as rain. 


UAINTEST episode in the Monu- | 


ment’s history is the time it was 
“stolen,” 
and foreign 
blocks to be embedded in the walls 
of the 898-step staircase. The Sultan 
of Turkey sent a stone carved with a 
verse by his court poet. Commodore 
M. C. Perry brought back a stone from 
Japan—first Japanese export to the 
United States. Wales, the Free City 
of Bremen, the Cherokee Nation all 
sent stones. 
block of marble from Rome—gift of 
Pope Pius IX. 


At that time a new political party | 


dubbed the Know Nothings (because 
its members, when questioned, always 
said they “knew nothing” about it) 
was gaining power. Its program was 
to deny the vote to immigrants and 
Roman- Catholics. On March 5, 1884, 
masked men bound and gagged the 
night watchman at the Monument and 
smashed the Pope’s marble with sledge 
hammers, A year later Washington 
Know 
books, and records of the Washington 
National Monuments Society and pro- 
claimed themselves the Monument’s 
new owners—a position which they 
enjoyed for two years. Deciding that 
Americans were bigots and boors, for- 
eign countries stopped sending stones. 

Three years ago, when it had its 
face scrubbed for the first time, the 
Monument suffered another vandalism. 
The PWA erected a steel scaffolding 
for the cleaning job. One dark night 
a thief with the feet of a mountain 
goat climbed to the scaffolding’s top 
and stole 107 platinum-tipped light- 
ning. rods. 
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In the 1850s, colleges, states, | 
countries gave carved | 


Handsomest of all was a | 


Nothings seized the offices, | 
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WHAT HAPPENED 
TO CROSS-PATCH? 





Folks é¢all him 
“Smiles” since he dis- 
covered those keen Star 
Single-edge Blades. His ten- 
der skin is now happy. His 
lion whiskers march off like 
a lamb. Famous since 1880, 
there are 4 sharp Stars in 
every 10¢ package. 
Star Blade Div., Brooklyn, N. Y. . 
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Henry A. Wallace 


Henry Agard Wallace’s career has 
been consciously devoted to seeking a 
more abundant life for the gation’s 
farmers. It began on his father’s farm 
in Adair County, Iowa, where he was 
born on Oct. 7, fifty years ago. It grew 
with his corn-breeding experiments, 
his work in agricultural economics and 
his editorials on farming. And it has 
expanded in ever-widening circles 
since he became Secretary of Agricul- 
ture on March 4, 1933. 

Wallace’s desire to help the nation’s 
32,000,000 farm dwellers was inherited. 
His grandfather, a Scotch Presbyte- 
rian minister, founded a successful 
farm journal, Wallace’s Farmer, and 
served on President Theodore Roose- 
velt’s Country Life Commission. Wal- 
lace’s father, Henry Cantwell Wallace, 
carried on the work as editor of the 
family journal and was Secretary of 
Agriculture in President Harding’s 
Cabinet. Both Republicans, the two 
elder Wallaces went on the record for 
farm relief. 

Ironically enough, the young Wal- 
lace’s first major contribution to farm- 
ing increased production. Graduating 
from Iowa State College at 22, he soon 
began experiments to develop a new 
kind of corn seed that would increase 
the yield per acre. In the Iowa Corn 
Yield Test of 1926, his hybrid seed out- 
yielded Iowa’s common varieties 4 to 
10 bushels an acre. Today his seed is 
planted and sold by several thousand 
corn belt farmers and seed firms; in 
the last 12 years no other has won in 
the Iowa corn exhibits. 

While he experimented with corn, he 
was busy in two other major fields. 
As an agricultural economist, he de- 
vised the first of the corn-hog ratio 
charts to indicate the probable course 
of the-market and developed a system 
of forecasting corn yields on the basis 
of rainfall and temperature records. 
At the same time, he was active as 
a contributing editor to Wallace’s 
Farmer. In editorials published as 
early as 1922, he stated that another 
crash was coming unless the Republi- 
ean high tariff was cut, American 
loans to Europe were continued, or 
production of exportable surpluses 
was reduced. Wallace stepped into the 
editorship at his father’s death in 1924 
and held it until he resigned in 1933. 

Although nominally a Republican 
umtil 1936, Wallace has never been a 
partisan politician. Convinced that 
Republican farm policies were not 
helping the farmers, he threw his sup- 
port to Democrats Al Smith in 1928 and 
Franklin Roosevelt in 1932. 

When Wallace came to Washington 
in 1933, he launched one of the great- 
est reform movements in American 

agricultural history in order to gain 
support for his crop control program. 
Traditionally, American farmers had 
been conservative and individualistic. 





International 


Wallace Preaches a Law of Cooperation 


They approached their problems on a 
section basis and got sectional treat- 
ment from the government. Wallace 
had long believed this disunity wrong. 
Accordingly, when he took office, he 
set about creating a united farm front. 
From the President he won a promise 
that the first New Deal Congress 
would be kept in session long enough 
to pass a farm bill if Wallace could 
get farmers to agree on a program. 
Immediately, Wallace called a confer- 
ence of 50 farm leaders, representing 
every major farm intérest in all sec- 
tions of the country. Within two days 
they had agreed, and for the first time 
agriculture’s sectionalism was weak- 
ened. The result was the first Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, which was 
killed by the Supreme Court in 1936. 

To build national farm unity, Wal- 
lace has not only continued to consult 
farm leaders before instituting vir- 
tually all of his policies but has also 
incessantly preached “economic de- 
mocracy”—the participation of rank- 
and-file farmers in the administration 
of crop control programs. To this 
end, he has encouraged farmers who 
sign contracts with the government to 
elect their own township and county 
committees for policing purposes. But 
mere administrative aid from the 
farmers is not Wallace’s sole reason 
for his wanting them to organize. He 
has been reported to believe that only 
by working and thinking together will 
they be able to form an effective na- 
tional political organization. 

Not the least notable thing about 
Wallace is his strong religious feel- 
ing. A steady church-goer, he neither 
drinks nor smokes, He believes that 
the problem of want in the midst of 
plehty will not be solved “until the 
doctrine of the struggle for existence 
is definitely outmoded and replaced by 
the higher law of cooperation.” Ac- 
cordingly, he has urged Protestant 


Pathfinder 


ministers to abandon emphasis on the 
rugged individualism of the Old Testa- 
ment for the Golden Rule philosoph, 
of the New. In addition, although 
Protestant, he likes to quote from the 
Catholic papal encyclicals Quadragesi. 
mo Anno (Pius XI) and Rerum No.- 
varum (Leo XIII) as justification fo; 
the New Deal’s social aims. 

Wallace does a phenomenal amoun! 
of work. In 1934, for instance, he 
trekked 40,000 miles through ever, 
state, made 88 speeches afid wrote 2? 
magazine articles while carrying on 
the routine duties of his office. Since 
1920, he has written 11 books and 
pamphlets.. Unpretentious, he refuses 
to use the limousine put at his dispos:! 
by the government. Earning $15,00) 
a year, he lives at the Wardman Park 
hotel in Washington with his wife ani 
his 18-year-old daughter. His two sons 
are students at Iowa State College. 

Today, there are indications that 
Wallace may be a candidate for the 
Democratic presidential nomination i) 
1940. Whether he~-will be a good 
political risk by that time apparent}; 
depends upon the eventual outcome of 
the AAA of 1938, which was deep in 
trouble last week as a result of price- 
depressing surpluses (see page 9). But 
no matter what his future, Wallac: 
probably will win a special niche in 
history—as the father of U. S. crop 
control. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circula- 
tion, ete., required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, and March 3, 1933. 
Of PATHFINDER published weekly at Washington 
D. C. for October 1, 1938. 


District of Columbia { ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
end county aforesaid, personally appeared Jame 
L. Bray, who, having "peen duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the Publishe 
of PATHFINDER and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a dail 
aper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid pub 

cation for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended b 
the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are 

Publisher, James L, Bray, Washington, D. C. 

Editor, William H. “Harrison, Washington, D. C 

Managing Editor, None. 

Business Manager, Alvin C. Stewart, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation 
its name and address must be stated and also im- 
mediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corpora- 
tion, the names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or 
other unincorporated concern, its name and address 
as well as those of each individual member, must be 
ee: ) Pathfinder Publishing Company, ‘Washington 

C.; James L. Bray, Washington, D. C.; William H 
Harrison, Washington, D. C.; A. C. Stewart, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; P. M. Bailey Estate, Washington, D. Cc 
Anna B. Seaton, Glencarlyn, Va. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) Hamilton 
National Bank, Washington, D. C. 

4. That the two Paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the co ny as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue 
of this publigation sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers duri the 
twelve months preceding the date shown above 
(This information is required from daily publications 


only.) 
MES L. BRAY 
Pm of Publisher.) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 12th day of 
October, 1938. William H. Vincent, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires April 1, 1942.) 
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MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 


If I Were King (Paramount): The 
legend of Francois Villon, the French 
outlaw-poet, has become an American 
classic, owing to the influence of the 
Justin Huntley McCarthy play on 
which this current movie version is 
based. Done in traditional musical 
comedy-romance style, “If I Were 
King” is thoroughly satisfying make- 
believe. Director Frank Lloyd has 
told it in swift and exciting sequences 
and dressed it with a rich background. 
lhe dashing Villon, as played by 
Ronald Colman, seems a much more 
admirable figure than history says he 
was, but that doesn’t matter. What 
does matter is that he is fearless, gen- 
erous, gallant and impulsive. Made 
Chief Constable of France by the 
wily Louis XI (Basil Rathbone), he 
takes from the rich to give to the poor 
until he is finally about to lose his 
head for his impertinences. Loved by 
a tavern wench (Ellen Drew), he gives 
his heart to the king’s ward (Frances 
Dee), 











* * . 


Arkansas Traveler (Paramount): 
Bob Burns is stripped of comic at- 
tachments, such as the bazooka, in 
this homespun story of an itinerant 
printer who stays in a small Arkansas 
town to help a widow (Fay Bainter) 
ave her struggling newspaper. The 
story is generally enjoyable, following 
the old formula of good triumphing 
over evil. Burns is effectively sincere 
as a self-taught philosopher, and he 
will no doubt remind many of Will 
Rogers. 

The Sisters (Warner Bros.): Bette 
Davis and Errol Flynn star in this 
adaptation of Myron Brinig’s novel of 
the same name. Because it concerns 
the romances of three sisters, the story 
superficially resembles “Four Daugh- 
ters” (PATHFINDER, Sept. 10), but 
the emphasis is different. One of the 
three is Miss Davis. Her husband 
(Flynn) is a sports writer who can’t 
stand the bonds of matrimony and 
runs away. Only by going through 
the San Francisco earthquake and 
subsequent harrowing events does she 
win him back. Her sisters (Anita 
Louise and Jane Bryan) lead more 
prosaic lives. The personal affairs of 
all three are worked out against a 
background of American history from 
1905 to 1909. 

That Certain Age (Universal): 
Everyone knows by now that Uni- 
versal is placing Deanna Durbin in 
roles that grow progressively more 
adult as Deanna grows progressively 
more adult. As the title would indi- 
cate, “That Certain Age” is another 
step forward in the process, and it 
is a sure-fire hit, as Durbin pictures 
have been all along. For her first 
love, young’ Deanna chooses a thir- 
tyish newspaper man (Melvyn Doug- 








Taternational 
Deanna’s Singing Is the Important Part 
&g 


las). The romance takes place chiefly 
in her diary, and eventually is shat- 
tered. Disillusioned, she returns to 
her boyish sweetheart (Jackie Coop- 


er). Deanna and Jackie are excellent 
in difficult half-comic, half-tragic 
roles. The grown-ups, Irene Rich, 


John Halliday and Douglas, give sym- 
pathetic support. The most important 
ingredient of Deanna’s new show, of 
course, is her singing. 


Stablemates (M-G-M): The ubiqui- 
tous Mickey Rooney shows up again 
in one of those boy-man friendship 
yarns he does so well. Wallace Beery, 
another veteran at this type of melo- 
drama, is a tippling ex-veterinarian 
who “adopts” Mickey, the stable boy. 
On the lad’s beloved horse, which 
won’t run, Beery performs a dramatic 
operation to make it a winner. There 
is the usual big race. Though trite in 
theme, the picture is altogether en- 
joyable.- 

Vacation from Love (M-G-M): Like 
Myrna Loy, wide-eyed Florence Rice 
seems to have become permanently 
endowed with the role of comradely 
young wife. Now she’s an heiress 


who leaves her rich fiance at the altar 
to marry a saxophone player (Dennis | 
O’Keefe). When the saxophone play- | 


ers becomes a successful advertising 
man, too busy to play with poor 
Florence, she takes the case to Paris 
divorce courts. To be brief, the pic- 
ture is not so good. 
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To Relieve Bad | 
Cough, Mix This 
Recipe, at Home 


Big Saving. No Cooking. Se Easy 





You’ll never know how quickly and easily 
you can relieve coughs due to colds, until 
you try this famous recipe. It gives you 
about four times as much cough medicine 
for your money, and you'll find it truly 
wonderful, for real relief. 

Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups of granu- 
lated sugar and one cup of water a few mo- 
ments, until dissolved. No cooking needéed— 
it’s no trouble at all, Then put 2% ounces of 
Pinex (obtained from any druggist) into a 
pint bottle. Add your syrup and you have a 
full pint of medicine that will amaze you by 
its quick action. It never spoils, lasts a 
family a long time, and tastes fine—chil- 
dren love it. 

This simple mixture takes right hold of a 
cough. For real results, you’ve never seen 
anything better. It loosens the phlegm, 
soothes the irritated membranes, and quick- 
ly eases soreness and difficult breathing. 

Pinex is a compound containing Norway 


| Pine and palatable guaiacol, in concentrated 


form, well-known for its prompt action in 
coughs and bronchial irritations. Money re- 
funded if it doesn’t please you in every way. 





REBUILT 


Tw 
WOODSTOCK Buinoer 


Winner... Most World's 
School Contests— 


EASY TERMS—FREE TRIAL 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE DEPT. 8-55 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO. WOODSTOCK, ILI. 


FURNITURE COVERS 


FIT LIKE A GLOVE! 
REUPHOLSTER IN NEW INEXPENSIVE WAY! 


Now you can make your furni- 
ture look like new with these 
ey Uphelsterz oo 
1at actually fit any style up- 
holstered chair or sofa. Mane 
of a durable knitted fabric 
that’s elastic enough to fit 
snugly over every curve, cor- 
ner, ete.—clings to furniture 
like upholstering, does away 
with that “‘slip cover look,” 
Can be slipped on furniture in 
a jiffy by anyone—no se 
necessary! Launders perfect- 
ly! Comes in four beautiful 
colors—rust, green, brown 
our furniture with order. Mail 
.96 for pofa and same will be sent 










































blue! Send measurements of 
oe org $1.00. bales Cc. 0. D. pl Pi 
prepaid, or sen d ance ©. O. D. plus postage. atterp 
chart sent FREE upon request. 


ROYALE PRODUCTS, 201 N. Wells, Chicago, Mlinois 


Vine ALT PIECES 


a) EXTRA § YDS. FREE / 





Gry, 
4 S44 


2 BUNDLES 


! 12 


4 fl Dutfi “with All Brdersi rite te 
REPUBLIC PRODUCTS CO.,Bx.716, Dept. 202, CHICAGO 





























heater will heat a 


930 HIGH ST. 


Amazing new discovery gives you instant heat 
from liquid fuel— glowing, sunlike, healthy 
radiant heat. A few pints of cheap liquid trans- 
form ordinary air into many peare snug 
heat for only 1}44¢ an hour. This in 
built intoa new-type modern portable radiant 
ig room even in zero weather. 
NO SOOT, NO ASHES ...PORTABLE! 
It is absolutely safe, needs no installation, has 
finger-tip control. Hotter than city gas or elec- 
tricity at tenth the cost. It means no more 
wood or coal, no more ashes or dust. Use it any- 
where. Ideal for home, cottage, camp, farm, roadstand. 
30-DAY TRIAL IN YOUR HOME! 
Prove to yourself why thousands are delighted 
with this amazing new heater. Get it on 30-day 
trial, use it for a month at our risk before 
deciding! WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILS! 


AKRON LAMP & MFG. CO. 


AMAZING NEW KIND.OF 


W357 






vention 










AGENTS! This 


marvelous 

heater selling 

quickly everywhere. You 
can make big full- or 


spare- 
“s AKRON, OHIO time profits. Write at once! 
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One Cent a Day 
Brings $100 a Month 


» Over One Million Dollars in cash bene- 
fits have already been paid to one-cent-a- 
day policy holders by National Protective 
Insurance es Ly oldest and largest com- 
pany of its k 

Pe new soley ey maximum Prin- 
1 Sum benefits of $4,000, increasing to 
. Maximum monthly benefits of 

100 are payable up to 24 months. Large 
cash sums are paid immediately for frac- 
tures, dislocations, etc. Also liberal bene- 
fits are ye for any and every accident. 
Same old price—just one cent a day. Age 
limits for policy—men, women and chil- 
dren—Ages 7 to 80 years. 


Send No Money 


For 10 days’ free inspection of policy, sim- 
ply send name, age, address, beneficiary’s 
name and relationship. No application to fill 
out, no medical examination. After reading 
policy, which will be mailed to yeu, either re- 
turn it or send $3.65 which pays you up for a 
whole year—365 days. Write National Protec- 
tive Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick Bldg., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., today while offer is still open. 


Scratch! 


You risk Infection! 

To quickly ease the 

om itch, soothe  ieclestod skin, 
healing, apply comforting 


PRESINOL 


Boy. "What F Front: NEW 


Vets in a'encor install self attaching electric out- 
© poend. hes, 2 alla ar tool. x 


all done erage ies to So AGENTS.” St eg Oe on one 


ot. ¥16, subeses, Seiinibd dloene 














The best of reading for the whole family—man, 
woman and child—at savings up to 50%. No great- 
er bargain ever offered. You see these famous 
magazines in the best of homes. Take your 

‘any THREE in addition to PATHFIND 
_ .00, or any TWO in addition to BA THPINDER 

r $1.60. Put an X before the TWO or THREE 

magazines you choose. 


—American Boy, 8 mos. —Motion Picture Mag. 1 yr. 
Sigs te Fruit Grower, —Movie Dy, EY lyr 


2 yr: 
—dinsorioan Poultry Jnl. 
yrs. 6 — 

—Breeder’s Gazette, —Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 

2 yrs. —Poultry Tribune, 2 ore. 
—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yts. —Romantic 
—Chrlatia tian Herald, —Screen 
oy ~~ Arts Needlecraft, 


yrs. 
Household Mag. 2 yrs. 
—Love & Roman 


pi yr. 
—Parent’s Magazine. 


—True Experiences, 1 yr. 
. True Romances, 1 yr. 

x —Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 

Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 

Clip this offer. Mail with $2.00 if yon’ve checked 
THREE magazines or with $1.60 if you’ve checked 
TWO magazines. No change or substitution per- 
mitted and magazines must all go to one address. 
— — —MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY— — — 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. CO. 
Enclosed find $ Please send me PATH- 
FINDER and the 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





Retailer 


When any woman, no matter how 
obscure, buys something in Bonwit 
Teller, the fashionable New York spe- 
cialty shop, she soon receives a warm 
note from the store’s president, asking 
her to come back again. And even 
though she knows it’s advertising, the 
woman is usually flattered and comes 
back, 

The store’s president is Mrs. Hor- 
tense M. Odlum. Because she has con- 
tinually exerted herself to make cus- 
tomers feel at home in Bonwit’s glit- 
tering aisles, Mrs. Odlum, the ogly 
woman ever to head a large New York 
retail store, was able to start her fifth 
year as president last week with an 
enviable record. At an employee cele- 
bration of her fourth anniversary, the 
slender, copper-haired executive re- 
vealed that Bonwit’s annual sales had 
risen from $3,000,000 in 1934 to $9,500,- 
000 this year, necessitating construc- 


| tion of a large annex, now almost 


finished. 

The Bonwit Teller presidency was 
Mrs, Odlum’s first job. Born in St. 
George, Utah, the daughter of a Mor- 
mon church elder, Hortense McQuarrie 
grew up in the Gibson Girl era, at- 
tended Brigham Young university and, 
in 1915, married Floyd B. Odlum, 
lawyer-son of a Methodist minister. 
Later she came with him to New York 
and devoted herself to their home and 
two sons while he rose to financial 
leadership. 

In 1932, however, Floyd Qdlum’s big 
Atlas Corporation, an investment trust, 
obtained control of Bonwit Teller, 
then in the financial doldrums. He 
asked his wife to study it from a cus- 
tomer’s point of view and suggest im- 
provements. Equipped only with 
knowledge absorbed in years of buy- 
ing, Hortense Odlum took the assign- 
ment as a hobby, but soon made it a 
full-time job. After talks with cus- 
tomers, salesgirls and retail experts, 
she became convinced that Bonwit’s 
future would have to be built on cheer- 
ful, cordial service. Adopting her 
slogan of “High class, but not high 
hat,” the store instilled a friendliness 
in clerks, made discourtesy a cardinal 
sin, and inaugurated a series of de- 
partments that attracted customers, 
young and old. 

By October, 1934, a year before her 
divorcet Mrs. Odlum’s scheme to make 
shopping comfortable had worked so 
well that the directors asked her to 
become president of Bonwit Teller. 
In two years, sales had doubled, and 
they have been rising ever since. 
Among Odlum innovations that please 
customers are: (1) a Clothes Assembly, 
where a woman may buy a complete 
outfit and also learn how to dress to 
please her husband; (2) luncheon or 

~ + The Odlums were divorced in October, 1935. The 


por Mrs. Floyd B. Odlum is the aviatrix, Jacque- 
ne Cochrane, winner of this year’s Bendix trophy. 
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" Dorothy Wilding — 
Mrs. Odlum Made Shopping a Pleasure 


tea served in the beauty salon or fit 
ting rooms; (3) hairnets for freshly) 
waved women trying on dresses; (4 
a doorman with $10 change for con 
venience of customers arriving in taxis 

Last week, at 46, Hortense McQuarri: 
Odlum was New York’s outstanding 
woman retailer and one of America’s 
best dressed, smartest women; yet sh: 
still believed in taking adyice. Regu 
larly, in strolls through the store, sh: 
chats with customers and clerks. Fo: 
more ideas, she meets a consumers’ 
and a salespeople’s committee for sep- 
arate monthly luncheons. But many 
who know her are pretty sure that 
most of the ideas come from Mrs. 
Odlum herself. 





N. W. P. Convention 


A great deal of ladylike back-slap- 
ping went on last week at the Book- 
Cadillac hotel in Detroit, as the Na- 
tional] Woman’s Party met in biennial 
convention. The 300 delegates con- 
gratulated each other with good reason. 
Their organization’s aim—passage of 
the “equal rights” amendment to the 
U. S. Constitution—was nearer success 
than at any time in the 5 years since 
the amendment was first introduced. 
In the last session of Congress, the 
proposal got out of committee and onto 
the Senate’s voting calendar for the 
first time (PATHFINDER, Feb. 26). 
At the next session, said convention 
delegates, the measure will pass. 

To that end, they laid plans last 
week for an intensive nation-wide 
campaign to raise a million-dollar 
“war chest.” The campaign will start 
with the sale of red, white and blue 
“Liberty seals,” to be used on letters 
like Christmas stamps. On their face, 
the seals will depict Lady Liberty bal- 
ancing a scale which holds, on one 
side, a man, and on the other, a 
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woman. Though most big women’s or- 
ganizations, with the exception of the 
National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women, oppose _ the 
“equal rights” amendment on the 
ground that it would void hard-won 
special protective legislation, the 
Woman’s Party brimmed with confi- 
dence. The national chairman, Mrs. 
Stephen H. Pell, pointed out that 16 
national organizations had approved 
the proposal. 








FASHIONS 





IN TUNE WITH FALL! 


4942—""Dirndl” softness and a sweetheart neckline 
distinguish this frock for festive moments. It is par- 
ticularly delightful in rayon jersey or a very supple 
satin, with harmonizing ribbon bows. Designed for 10 
to 18. A 16, requires 31% pases 39 inch fabric. 

638—A “treat” for any | a wardrobe is the slip 
that boasts a molding waistline, and shoulder straps 
that know their place—and stay there! The _ 
of this set is equally pleasing in fit and design 
Designed for 14 to 20 and 32 to 42. A 16, requires 
ae yards 39 By fabric. 

920—Slimming dresses with full-length panels and 

scalloped neckline are in favor with style-wise ma- 
trons. This creation uses a but inexpensive 
buttons for trimming, and pockets of generous 
Size. Designed for 36 to 50. A 36, requires 4%%4 
yards 36 inch fabric. 








SCHOOLS 


Tuition by Contest 


In colleges all over the United States 
last week, students were engaged in 
the time-honored practice of working 
their way through college—by waiting 
on tables, sweeping floors or handling 
Similar jobs on the campus. 

At Northwestern University in Chi- 
cago, Ill, a junior named Henry Shull 
was employing a more original and 
highly successful method. Shull was 
paying his tuitign and other college 
expenses with prizes he wins in com- 
mercial contests. Some time before 
he entered Northwestern, and after 
years of trying, Shull finally won a 
pony which he was too big to ride. 
Undismayed, he entered other contests, 
and winning soon became easy. 

To date, Shull has collected 59 prizes 
worth $3,500. Among them have been 
a bicycle, an outboard motor used by 
Byrd at the South Pole, a $500 trip to 
Mexico City, six cans of tuna fish, three 
refrigerators, two watches and a num- 
ber of cash rewards. The non-cash 
prizes he always sells. 

Some contests, Shull has found, take 
as long as two or three weeks to work 
out. But last spring, he won an auto- 
mobile after only 15 minutes of effort. 
Shull has nothing but contempt for 
contest rules. He won his bicycle 
with an essay that was 150 words too 
long, and $50 with an entry mailed two 
days after the closing deadline. At 
present he is working out his entry 
for a contest offering a pedigreed 
puppy as first prize. 

—— 


“Ism” Survey 


In recent years,.there have been 
frequent charges that radicalism is 
rampant on U. S. college campuses. 
As-a result, the belief has spread that 
thousands of students are graduated 
yearly with a determination to make 
over America into a strange new 
world. Although numerous responsible 
educators have denied this, they have 
been hard put to find statistical ammu- 
nition to disprove it. 

Last week, just such ammunition 
seemed at hand. Contained in a mono- 
graph recently prepared for the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association by Dr. 
Erland Nelson, professor of psychol- 
ogy at Newberry College in South Car- 
olina, it indicated that the radicalism 
charges were unfounded. 

Called Radicalism-Conservatism in 
Student Attitudes, Dr. Nelson’s sur- 
vey was believed to be one of the most 
comprehensive of its kind ever made. 
To students in 18 colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the country,+ he sent 
a questionnaire covering 60 political, 
moral, social and economic issues— 








+ To some, the chief weakness in the Nelson survey 
seemed to lie in his choice of schools. Four were state 


‘universities and 14 denominational. Among the lat- 


ter, 6 were Lutheran, 3 Society of Friends, and one 
each Presbyterian, Methodist, Catholic, United Broth- 
ren and Seventh Day Adventist. No privately en- 
dowed schools, such as: Harvard or Columbia Uni- 
versity (against which charges of radicalism are often 
hurled) were included. 


| uct and the relief you want. 
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| A Three Days’ Cough 


Is Your Danger Signal 


No matter how many medicines you have 
tried for your common cough, chest cold, 
or bronchial irritation, you may get relief 
now with Crecmulsion. Serious trouble 
may be brewing and you cannot afford 
to take a chance with any remedy less 
potent than Creomulsion, which goes right 
to the seat of the trouble and aids nature 
to soothe and heal the inflamed mucous 
membranes and to loosen and expel germ» 
laden phlegm. 

Even if other remedies have failed, 
don’t be discouraged, try Creomulsion, 
Your, druggist is authorized to refund 
your money if you are not thoroughly 
satisfied with the benefits obtained. Creo- 
mulsion is one word, ask for it plainly, 
see that the name on the bottle is Creo- 
mulsion, and you'll get the genuine prod- 
( Adv.) 





@ We don’t claim you're sure to get your man, 
BUT-—if you're dull, logy, uninteresting, due to 
constipation—try -FEEN-A-MINT, the delicious 
chewing gum way to relief. It’s so easy and 
pleasant! You simply chew it to get its splendid 


benefits. That’s why folks say: “It-seems just 
like magic.” Millions use FEEN-A-MINT, Try it 
yourself, 
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Awaiting fair weather, several nationally known 
aviators had been waiti at Roosevelt Field, L. I., 
N. Y., before hopping off for the first New York-Paris 
Non- Flight, and 1 claim the prize of $25,000. 
At 7:52 A. M., on May 1927, a comparatively = 
known 25-year-old air aol pilot, who, flying a 
plane (The Spirit of St. Louis), had just A 
record over-land fii 4 = gan ie Cal., 
He did not wait. lantie. His 
stop was at Lée Bourget 1 isd Paris, vane es he 
shortly after 10 P. day 
wai faded out of the picture. 3 He ¢ got Thetis 
If he had waited, the ve made 
p ht and teken the $25,000. 

y do you wait for fair weather success? Go get it, 
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such as communism, the League of Na- 
tions and divorce—on which the stu- 
dents could take a conservative atti- 
tude (resisting change) or a radical 
attitude (favoring change). Receiving 
3,758 responses, Dr. Nelson found 
among other things: 

1) That a conservative stand was 
taken on more than 50 per cent of the 
controversial issues and that less than 
5 per cent of all those questioned 
could be called radical. 

2) That students are most conserva- 
tive as freshmen and most liberal as 
seniors. 

3) That none of the instifutions sur- 
veyed could be called radical. Most 
conservative was the single Catholic 
college included in the study. 

4) That women are more conserva- 
tive than men. 

From this study, Dr. Nelson reached 
this conclusion: “We find not the fad- 
icalism attributed to the campus of 
today, but to the contrary, our data 
indicates that these students are defi- 
nitely on the side of conservatism.” 

i 
Briefs 


g “Inspired” by California’s $30- 
every-Thursday pension plan, Bill 
Brown and Bob Schiller, seniors at 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles, Calif., last week launched a 
plan to pay “$50 every Friday to every- 
one under 50.” Their plan, the stu- 
dents announced solemnly, would in- 
volve distribution of old milk bottle 
tops with a face value of $1 each. 

q First-grade pupils in the schools 
of Elk City, Okla., this year will 
“study” movies of Mickey Mouse and 
Popeye the Sailor, School officials 
explained that beginning students need 
“relaxation.” 
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NAMES 


As thrilled as anyone in the crowd 
watching the Minnesota-Purdue foot- 
ball game at Minneapolis was blind 
and deaf HELEN KELLER. A com- 
panion tapped out progress of the 
game on Miss Keller’s palm. Saying it 
was the first game she had “seen” since 
she was a student at Radcliffe 35 years 
ago, Miss Keller said she enjoyed the 
long punts more than any other fea- 
ture. “Those beautiful kicks are really 
the poetry of motion,” she said. 


. * * 











After a summer in Europe, GRETA 
GARBO, motion picture star, returned 
to this country and told reporters (1) 





senate | 
International 


Garbo Is Waiting for the “Right Man” 


she would not marry until she found 
the “right man”; (2) she does not in- 
tend to have children because “I 
would not want to raise a son or aby 
children to go to war.” 


To Mayor FIORELLO H. LA GUAR- 
IA of New York went a letter from 
a Mrs. Elizabeth Faff, asking the solu- 
tion of this problem: what should one 
do when one’s radio plays “The Star 
Spangled Banner” while one is in bed? 


| Mrs. Faff said her husband insisted on 





rising and standing in the bedroom 
during the playing of the national an- 
them. The Mayor admitted perplex- 
ity as to the correct procedure but 


| said the U. S. Navy Department had- 
| informed him it was not necessary to 


stand under such circumstances.7 


. * + 


Agreeing with the edict of an in- 
structress at Emerson College’s class 
in social usages at Boston, Mass., that 
dunking is proper on certain occasions, 
EMILY POST, noted etiquette expert, 
said: “It doesn’t matter much how you 
hold the doughnut. But dip it not too 
far and spread it not too wide.” 


?tIn Washi Mrs. ie Newport Potts, presi- 
dent of the National Patriotic Council, agreed with 
Mr. Faff. Said Mrs. Potts: “I don’t + Soe how early 
in it is. the right to 


a husband has 
¢ bis wife get up and stand at attention.” 
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t 
CIVIL SERVICE— 


(Continued fromh page 3) 


League. In 1883, the League pushed 
through Congress the Pendleton Bill, 
sinee hailed by historians as “one of 
the finest pieces of legislation ever 
put on our statute books.” 

MERIT: The spoilsmen’s idea had 
been that government positions should 
be awarded on a political basis. The 
heart and-soul of the Pendleton Act 
was its provision that various posi- 
tions should be filled after competitive 
examination among office-seekers had 
determined what applicants were best 
qualified to hold jobs, 

Although other workers still paid 
regular taxes to the party which had 
given them employment, the employees 
in this new “merit system” were freed 
by the Act from any obligation to 
contribute to party funds. During 
good behavior, they were to hold their 
jobs regardless of political change. 

Head of this new classified service, 
as he already was of the entire civil 
service, was the President. To help 
him, a three-member Civil Service 
Commission was created. Its duties 
were to aid the Chief Executive in 
making civil service rules, in regulat- 
ing and holding examinations, in certi- 
fying applicants for jobs and in en- 
forcing the merit system rules. 

In the beginning, the classified serv- 
ice included only about 14,000 govern- 


ment positions out of 140,000, There 
were, however, two ways to bring 
more offices within the system— 


through legislation by Congress -and 
through executive order by the Presi- 
dent, Through both methods, the sys- 
tem began a slow and steady growth. 

NEW DEAL: By 1927, four out of 
live government employees were 
working under the merit system. This 
proportion was maintained until the 
Roosevelt Administration came _ to 
Washington, Creating new agencies 
during and after 1933, a job-hungry 
Democratic Congress specified in many 
instances that new employees should 
remain outside the classified services. 
In other cases, the President failed to 
exercise his right to extend the merit 
principle to new agencies. Of the 
270,000 government jobs established 
by the New Deal up to last June 30, 
only a little over 100,000 were created 
or brought within the merit system. 

Last June, the President issued an 
executive order, couched in general 
terms, which required the extension 
of the merit principle to various posi- 
tions throughout the government not 
later than next February. At the 
White House last week, the Civil Serv- 
ice Commissioners reported that as a 
result of the order, 81,000 previously 
unclassified jobs were to be included 
in the merit system. Further investi- 
gation, they thought, would show that 
thousands more would be added. Thus, 
next February, the proportion of the 
merit system to the whole Federal 
service would approach 80 per cent— 
the aH-time peak. 

When the President issued his execu- 


tive “order last June, a few Washing- 
ton commentators immediately at- 
tacked it on the ground that “blanket- 
ing” jobs into the merit system would 
merely confirm political employees in 
their present positions, No employees, 
however, will be retained without first 
passing a test proving their gbility. 

In a recent speech, Civil Service 
Commissioner Ordway declared: 
“Many Republicans as well as Demo- 
crats are affected by the order, His- 
torically, it is well known . . . that 
the important matter in extending the 
merit system ... is the placing of 
positions finally within the classified 
service rather than the question of the 
politics of qualified incumbents.” 

JOBS: As an employer, the Federal 
government originally hires its help in 
two ways. The first is the method 
whereby a political appointee of the 
President 
nates, frequently for strictly political 
reasons. By this method, insurance 
salesmen niay become insect special- 
ists and grocery store clerks may be- 
come public accountants. 

The second method is that used by 
the Civil Service Commission to fill 
merit system positions. In its annual 
report last year, it stated that it had 
examined more than 840,000 persons 
in tests held throughout the country. 
These tests covered nearly 1,500 dif- 
ferent types of work, beginning with 
“accountant,” running through “mo- 
tion picture director”.and ending with 
“zoologist.” Those who passed the 
tests with top rankings were certi- 
fied by the Commission for appoint- 
ment to merit system positions, From 
among those certified, department and 
agency heads chose new employees. 
During the year, 44,500 persons got 
their first Federal jobs in this way. 

Most new workers enter the govern- 
ment at the bottom rung of positions 
so-called “grade one” jobs. Grade one 
manual laborers get $600 a year—the 
governmenf’s lowest full-time pay. 
Grade one professionals and scientists 
such as Jawyers and chemists get $2,000 
a year—the highest grade one salary. 





selects his own subordi- | 





Once in the government, merit sys- | 
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Read the Book that is helping thousands— 
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reveals startlin proven facts that every 
sufferer should know! 

The 9th edition is just off the press and a 
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to the author, P. Clearwater, Ph. D., 
209-C Street, "Haliowell, Maine. 





tem workers are sure of their jobs as 
long as the positions exist and as long 
as they fill them to the satisfaction of 


their superiors. Rated for efficiency 
once a year, they can expect advance- 
ment when opportunity arises and 
when their own service merits it. 
Along with professionals and _ sci- 
entists, clerks, administration’ and 
fiscal workers receive the highest 
final pay—$9,000 or over, with a gen- 
erally observed limit of $10,000. With 
few exeeptions, the top merit system 
jobs are as high-paid as any in the 
government. 

GOALS: The advantages of the merit 
system are many and obvious, At 
entrance, workers have at least part 
of the training which their jobs re- 
quire. During reasonably efficient 
performance, they have almost cer- 
tain employment—although there were 
government lay-offs during the de- 
pression. Workers can be unconcern- 
ed about politics and the government 
itself has a great and permanent army 
of employees. 

Nevertheless, civil service reformers 
still have goals to Strain for. At the 
time of the Pendleton Act, under the 
urging of the National Civil Service 
Reform League, New York state adopt- 
ed a merit system of employment and 
promotion for some of its employees. 
In 1938, only 13 other states have fol- 
lowed suit. Half the large cities of 
the United States are still without 
merit systems, and less than 200 out 
of more than 3,000 counties have ade- 
quate personnel administrations. In 
varying degree, the hiring and firing of 
government workers throughout the 
nation is still dictated by politics. 

Robert L. Johnson of New York, 
president of the Reform League, warns 
that it is particularly necessary to 
meet “the great need for the merit 
system in states, counties and cities.” 
League Seeretary H. E. Kaplan, an able 
propagandist, estimates that political 
government causes waste and ineffi- 
ciency which costs local, state and 
Federal units one billion dollars a 
year. The central part of any re- 
former’s program is that the merit 
system should be extended as widely as 
possible through all governments. 

If such extension could take place, 
it would automatically tend to elimi- 
nate two other difficulties—of morale 
and recruitment. One serious objec- 
tion to the merit system is that the 
permanent tenure of a position seems 
to promote inertia and discourage 
initiative. The basic trouble, accord- 
ing to the nearly unanimous opinion of 
personnel experts, is that merit sys- 
tems offer jobs, and not careers, 

Where the merit system exists, even 
in many parts of the Federal govern- 
menf;“it applies principally to em- 
ployees in the lower ranks. Higher 
positions are filled by political ap- 
pointees. Thus limited, ambition in 
ordinary government workers may 
soon die. Thus crowded, merit systems 
fail to live up to their potentialities. 

It repeatedly has been recommended 
by investigators and ref6érm groups 
that all except policy-making positions 





Pathfinder 


‘be included within merit systems. If 
this principle were fully applied in 
the Federal g6vernment, the numbe: 
of political appointees would certain- 
ly number less than 500—a goal which 
is far from being reached. Still out- 
side the Federal classified service ar: 
two-thirds of the 40-odd chieftancies 
of government bureaus; many lawyer, 
throughout different departments and 
agencies; employees in the offices of 
the collectors of internal revenue; and 
thousands of other big and small jobs. 


A second serious objection to the 
merit system is that it does not attrac! 
the best possible candidates for govern- 
ment work. At present, the Civil Ser\ 
ice Commission merely posts notices 
of forthcoming examinations in the 
larger postoffices and notifies schools 
and colleges that such examinations 
are to be held. No better recruitment 
system has been worked out; because 
career opportunities are somewhat 
limited, the caliber of applicants fo: 
government jobs is not so high as the 
Civil Service Commission would like. 

Nevertheless, recruitment is widen- 
ing; with more chaff is coming more 
grain. Depression greatly increased 
the number-of applicants for govern- 
ment jobs. Universities are beginning 
to train students for careers in gov- 
ernment, the Littauer School of Public 
Administration at Harvard being an 
important example. In Washington, 
the Rockefeller-endowed National In- 
stitute of Public Affairs is conducting 
an important experiment; it offers 
scholarships to outstanding univer- 
sity graduates, who receive from the 
Institute administrative training which 
includes actual government work, 


Possibly the most encouraging sign 
of all in the Federal picture is the in- 
creasingly friendly attitude of Con- 
gressmen—themselves civil servants— 
toward the merit system. Since Jack- 
son’s day, Congress has jealously, 
guarded Federal patronage. When it 
defeated the Reorganization Bill last 
spring, it postponed the extension of 
the merit system “upward, outward 
and downward.” But last June, under 
the leadership of Representative Rams- 
peck of Georgia, it-extended the merit 
system to 17,000 top-ranking post- 
masterships—“the backbone of the 
spoils system.” 

Much, however, remains to be done. 
and it will not be done until the public 
actively advocates the cause of good 
government. The Federal government 
has led the way along a path which 
most smaller units of government have 
not taken. 

Three years ago, a private Commis- 
sion on Public Service Personne! 
found that “our governmental units . 
do not generally offer . . . men and 
women a fair chance, in any way com- 
parable with that offered by private 
business, industry, or the professions, 
for a lifetime of honorable work af- 
fording opportunity for advancement 
based on merit and accomplishment.” 
Already, this statement is not so true 
as it was three years ago. In some 


happy day when the public becomes 
aroused, it will not be true at all. 
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lassitied poets cori word; minimum fourteen words. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
If — so state. Address: 





Saas A 







oan or full Se: 
athfinder, Washi 


tions answered with advice. 
birthdate for Character Analysis. 
Box 911 Chi 


Doctor J. Tousana, 


CARDS 


JNIQUE—12 handwritten name cards £28, Magic 
UNIQl 1932 North Park Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLOTHING FOR SALE 


AVE MONEY! Suits $2.00, Coats $1.00, Dresses 30c. 
Catalogue Fairmount, 9-P Hester, New York. 


COMPOSERS 


“WRITERS, SONGWRITERS—Send for free 
yming Dictionary, Songwriters’ Guide. Submit 
best poems, melodies today for bonafide, superior Offer. 
MMM Studios, Dept. 36G, Portland, Ore. 


WANTED Original Poems, for immediate con- 
sideration. Bend a poems to. to Columbian Music Pub- 


hers, Ltd., 
panes LANDS FOR Sie 


Pee RN 
GOOD PARMS AVAILABLE. Washington, Minnesota, 
Idaho, western Montana, Oregon. Dependable crops, 
vorable aenet. A. tty +3 — a 
and list typ’ ys . W. 
care 107 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


EARN DIAMOND RINGS—Ladies write for full - 
ticulars to Ruth E. Cook, South Plattsburg, Re 


York. 
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INSTRUCTION 


WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM.” $1260—$2100. 
examinations. List and cantina tellin 
qualify—Free. Franklin Institute, Dept. E13, 


er, N. ¥. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
EXTRA MONBY DAILY. Supply Information mil- 
lions want. Unlimited possibilities. Arthur 
Jacobson, Upsala, Minnesota. 
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consideration. Send _ 
iblishers Ltd., Dept. _—_ Can 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENT YOUR IDEA. Write immediately for two 
free books, ‘Patent Protection”’ and “When and 
How to Sell an Invention.’ Fully explain many 
iteresting nts to inventors and illustrate im- 
portant mec nical principles. With books we also 
end “Etidence of Invention” form. Prompt service 
reasonable fees, thirty-nine years’ experience. ‘Avoid 
sk of delay. Address: Victor J. Evans & Co., Regis- 
tered Patent Attorneys, 52-L, Victor Building, Wash- 
ngton, D. C. 
INVENTORS—Time counts—Don’t risk delay in t- 
enting your invention. Write for new 48-Page ee 
booklet, “Patent Guide for the Inventor.”” No charge 
or preliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 
and Hyman Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
6988 Adams Bldg., Washington, D. C. ‘i 
INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
right, St. Louis, Mo. 
PHOTO FINISHING 


PROMPT SERVICE—Guaranteed Work. Two beauti- 
ful Portrait Type Double Weight e ments, eight 
neverfade Gloss prints, each roll 25c. buque Film 

Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 

ROLLS DEVELOPED—One Print and One Enlarge- 
ment of each e re 25c. rial, Reprints 20 for 

25c. Henry, 4118-10 ‘Overhill, Chicago. 

20 REPRINTS 25¢. 100 reprints $1.00. Roll developed 

_with 16 prints 2c. Nordskog, 15, Maywood, Til. 


al 

















8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS ; from your roll. 
Send 25c—mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West- 

Salem, Wis 

ROLL DEV ED. Two Enlargements. (1 
colored) 8 prints 25c. "thoes Service, 47, Joliet, 

Tlinois, 

16 emg A og roll 25c. 16 reprints 25c; Rex Photo, 

SCHOOLS 





BE A RADIO EXPERT—Many Make $30, $50, $75 a 

week. Learn at home in re time. Radio’s ‘growth 
making many good full time and spare time jobs. 
Write for Pree 64 . 7 Radio Insti- 


tute, Dept. 8KL3, “Rrecnington, 








ELDERLY MEN ARE SUBJECT 


To a distressing urinary ailment frequently resulting 
in y - a—nae K OPERATION. F. A. Carleton, M. D. 
38 Hemenway 8t., Boston, Mass., ed 
medicine with specific remedial action on these cases, 
saving many from operation. on request. 


Ziction noorvess 


Feather weleht — No 
Natural Taste — Holds r. 
Speakers, like the extra 
mouth. All 














PASTIME, LUCIDS 


Brain Teaser 


The cost of manufacturing an auto- 
mobile is $550. It is sold by the manu- 
facturer to a dealer who sells it to 
a customer for $726. If the dealer’s 
percentage profit is only ‘half the 
manufacturer’s percentage profit, what 
did the dealer pay for the car? Answer 
next week, 





Answer to Last Week’s—The collec- 
tion contained 13 nickels, 15 dimes 


and 25 quarters, 
a -—— —o a e- 


Smiles 


Mrs. Dimwitt—You know, Mrs. 
Gnoocheff, I sometimes wonder if my 
husband is growing tired of me. 

Mrs. Gnoocheff—What makes 
say that, Mrs. Dimwitt? 

Mrs. Dimwitt—Well, he hasn’t been 
home for seven years now. 


you 


Elevator Boy—Up or down, sir? 
Inebriate—I wish I knew. 


Visitor—Don’t you find that a baby 
brightens up a home wonderfully? 

Young Father—I do. We have the 
electric light on most of the night now. 


Customs Agent—What have you to 
declare? 

American Tourist (returning from 
Europe)—lI declare that I am glad to 
get back. 


Cryeng—Have you noticed one odd 
thing about blunt people? 

Holowynge—No, what? 

Cryeng—They are the ones who 
generally come to the point. 


Every 
“Fair 


Leota—He’s so romantic, 
time he speaks to me he says 
lady.” 

Eleanor—There’s 
in that. It’s merely force of habit. 
used to be a streetcar conductor. 


nothing romantic 
He 


Judge—Give the court your name, 
occupation and state the charge against 
you. 

Defendant—My name is Sparks, I 
am an electrician, and I am charged 
with battery. 

Judge—Officer, place this man in a 
dry cell. 





SONG POEMS WANTED x 

POEM WRITERS, SONGWRITERS—Send for free 

Rhyming Dictionary, Songwriters’ Guide. Submit 

best poems, melodies today for bonafide, superior 
offer. MMM Studios, Dept. 36E, Portland, Ore. 

SONGWRITERS—Avoid costly errors. Free booklets 

by famous Broadway composer, will guide you to 





better, more marketable manuscripts. Songwriters 

Institute, 1234-A Broadway, NYC. 

WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONG for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send ms to C Music 

Publishers, Ltd., Dept. 5, arene Can. 

SONGWRITERS: Send your today for im- 
mediate consideration. Richard Bi Brothers, 14 Woods 


Building, Chicago. 
SONGS, POEMS WANTED FOR PUBLICATION. 
Westmore Music Corporation, Dept. 3, 919 Taylor, 


Portland, Ore. entiees 
SONG 

yg EMS—MELODIES. Send for 

Pree der. Studio PF4 Guaranty 
Hollywood, Calif. 





SONGWRITERS —VERSE OR MUSIC. Brilliant 
portunity. Write immediately. Van Buren, y 
Rock Haven, Kentucky. 
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Thie iMustrated 
and descriptive 
book contains valu- 
able information 
} men euffering 
from pains in the 
lower back, hips, 
and legs; forget- 
fulness, low vitali- 





ty, sleeplessness 
night rising, and 
bladder t le. 
If you have these 
symptoms, yeu 
should not be 
without this book 
another day. 


Mail this 


Send today for this illustrated free 
book containing vespahio information 

* Men Past 40 Also contains infor- 
mation ebont the Milford Sanitarium 


and the mil 
- & be m S and lncdem treatment 


MiLrorp Sanrranium, Dept. PF., 
Milford, Kansas. 
Gentlemen: Send me your Free Book of Facts. 


Name 
Addrése —_ 


82-YEAR-OLD DOCTOR 
TAKES OWN MEDICINE 


TO REP UP HIS LIVER BILE FLOW UP 

TO 2 PINTS DAILY. Feels young, happy, 

enjoys every minute of life. or con- 

— poor digestion, loss of appetite 

Pp, nervousness, sour stomach, gas, 

pelens ng, headache, a sallow 

complexion, dizziness, Vw tongue, foul 

breath (sewer gas) caused or aggra- 

vated by a Y LIVER bile flow, write 

for Dr. Mebane’s prescription No. 9999 

(POUR NINES). 100 tiny but full strength 

tablets only $1.00 C. O. D., postage extra. 

Money back if first bottle doesn’t fix you wp. 

Address DR. MEBANE MEDICINE CO., Dept, X-55, 
w APELLO, IOWA, IOWA, 


F ATARRH--x R R H oni SINUS. 


Due to Nasal Congestion 


YOU WILL GET RELIEF OR OUR 


TREATMENT IS FREE! Hall’s Nasal Catarrh 

Medicine (2 Methods) relieves phlegm -filled throat 
and nose or we will refund your money. 

Reliable Firm-~68 years in business, your 

gist for Hall’s Nasal Catarrh Medicine. Send 

stamp for tube of the o Cusick: mere bey 

Ointment) and Free Catarrh 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., Dept. 1310, Toledo, O 


Nerves 


Are you suffering from Functional Nervous Conditions, 
such as Easily Excited Nerves, Fatigue, Nervousness 
from Over-use of Mind and 
Body, Sleeplessness due to Over- 
work and Worry? If you do, 
write for Rev. Heumann’s Free 
Family Health Book, 128 pages, 
200 ill., and see for yourself 
how to quiet and build up your 
nervous system. Thousands of 
people have been helped. IT’S 
FREE—No obligation. Send 10 
cents for mailing to: 


L. HEUMANN & CO., 13B, ).. 138, 826 Broadway, NEW YORK 


BLADDER 


All TIONS and DISTRESS 


Mein Teta oe 


Saree eee 
If you are poisoned by 


TOO MUCH ACID 


ead Our Offer—Do This 


Acid in your blood causing “Arthritis;” 
stiff joints; sore muscles; rheumatic pains; 
neuritis; neuraigia? 

Bladder weakness? Kidney irritation? Up 
many times at night? “Worn Out’? “Acid” 
Stomach? “Catch cold” easily? Skin itchy? 
No “pep”? Nervous? 


WANT A 75c BOTTLE? 
(Regular Prescription Quantity) 

For more than 45 years The Williams 
Treatment has been helping others to com- 
fortable days and nights. 

We will give acid suff - 
tisement, home address ‘ana = = er 
oe) one ful = se-cons bottle . doses) of 

ams ent and booki th DIET 
other helpful suggestions. No obliga on. No C, oD 


Only one bettie given same son, fami) - 
dress. Sold since 1892. tr eon 


This advt. and 10c. must be sent 
DR. D. A. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Offer RA-503, East Hampton, Conn 


coupon 









City & State. 
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JOIN THE HAPPY CIRCLE 









OF REAL JOY-SMOKERS 


There’s richer, tastier 
smoking waiting for you, 
too, in this big, red 
2-oz. tin 
















PRINCE ALBERTS ‘WAY, 'WAY 
AHEAD FOR RICH TASTE WITHOUT 
HARSHNESS; AND AROUND 70 
CIGARETTES PER TIN MEANS AN 
EXTRA LOT OF GRAND SMOKIN’ 






ROLLINS 
QUICK AS A WINK 
IF YOU USE PA. 
THAT $PECIAL CuT 
SURE IS EASIER TO 
HANDLE_ AND (VE 
TRIED ‘EM ALL! 


































Ashbel Brice 
(above) knows 
what he likes in 
tobacco. He adds! 
“Prince Albert 
burns slower and 
cooler—gives me a 
fresh, fragrant 
*‘makin’s’ smoke 
every time — and 
not a bit of tongue- 
bite either.” 


Engineer F. P. Hodg- 
kinson (above) gives 
a straight steer to 
*‘makin’s” smokers 
who haven’t tried 
P. A. “That no-risk 
Prince Albert offer is 
a straight line way 


to perfect smokin’. 





My MISSUS 

LIKES RA‘S AROMA, 

ME TOO..AND | GET 

‘ROUND 5O PIPEFULS 
OF THAT FRAGRANT 

Sl SMOKIN’ OUT OF 

D EVERY BIG TIN 















PA'S THE 
MELLOWEST, RICHEST- 
TASTIN' PIPE TOBACCO 
EVER-WHATS MORE, 
IT BURNS EVEN— 
SMOKES COOLER, AND 
CAKES IN THE PIPE 
BETTER TOO 












“Ed” Toner (right) has 25 pipes, 
but only one tobacco — Prince 
Albert. “Smooth in any pipe,” 
he explains. “It packs and draws 
easy — smokes cool, mild, and 
mellow—cakes right in my pipe.” 



















ROLL-YOUR-OWNERS 
This way to real “makin's” 
© smoke-joy (read below) 
Roll yourself 30 swell ciga- 

























“Prince Albert’s a work 
of art in smooth, mellow 


PIPE- SMOKERS 


























smokin’.” (““Dad”’ Wright, Here’s your ticket to real re. rom Krmce Aer 
hardware man — left — is pipe-joy (read below) finest, tastiest roll-your- 


own cigarettes you ever 
smoked, return the pocket 
tin with the rest of the to- 


speaking.) ‘It’s extra 
mild. Doesn’t offend my 
tongue —or my purse,” 


p SO MILD... SO TASTY 
THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 


Copyright, 1933, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipe- 
fuls of Prince Albert. If 
ou don’t find it the mel- 
owest, tastiest pipe to- 
bacco you ever smoked, 
return the pocket tin with 
the rest of the tobacco 
in it to us at any time 
within a month from this 
date, and we will refund 
full purchase price, plus 
postage. (Signed) 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 





bacco in it to us at any 
time within a month from 
this date, and we will re- 
fund full purchase price, 
plus postage. (Signed) 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 





















fine roll-your- 
own cigarettes in 
every 2-ounce tin 
of Prince Aibert 





pipefuls of fra- 





